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MURDERS IN MASSACHUSETTS.* 
By WaLpo L. Cook. 


The period covered by this inquiry is that of 1871-92, 
inclusive, or 22 years. I obtained the data from the clerks 
of the respective county courts, and frem the secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Prison Commissioners. 

It will be observed that the total number of indictments 
and the total number of first and second degree cases have 
been used as separate bases of this investigation. 

While the total number of indictments may stand approxi- 
mately for the total number of persons killed by fellow- 
creatures during a given period of time, it does not measure 
satisfactorily the actual strength of the homicidal passion, 
because in that number are included the cases of defendants 
adjudged insane, found not guilty, still untried or discharged 
without a trial, and some other indeterminate factors. On 
the other hand, it may seem suspicious to appear to have 
taken no notice of the total number of indictments while 
confining the base of the inquiry to cases in which verdicts 
of guilty, either in the first or the second degree, have been 
rendered. At the risk of unduly complicating this article I 

*An article published in the Springjield Republican, Feb. 20, 1893, was the nucleus of 


this article. 
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have followed out the inquiry in most particulars from the 
basis of both indictments and first and second degree cases. 
Both lines of inquiry, I may add, yield conclusions substan- 


tially the same. 

The following table is a summary of indictments found for 
murder in all the counties of Massachusetts during the period 
named; of cases wherein verdicts were found of murder in 
the first or the second degree; of cases wherein verdicts of 
manslaughter were found; and of cases wherein the defend- 


ants were adjudged insane : — 


and 


gree, 


Counties. 


Indictments. 
nd Degree. 
2nd De 
Manslaughter. 
Insane 


> 


Total of 1st and 


2nd Degree 


Total of 1s 


Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

SG iia niaeis atin ewa 
is cnn nneneumetind wed 
Franklin 
BEASRDGOR 6 o.oo vc cece cccccecs 
Hampshire 

si camengeeceemen 
Nantucket 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk. 

Worcester 
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I give the number of defendants adjudged insane without 
intending to make further use of the figures. The large 
proportion of insanity cases in Norfolk county is pronounced ; 
and only less so in Hampden county. But the whole num- 
ber in the state does not seem large enough to give weight 
to an assertion that the insanity plea can be or has been 
effectively “worked” on Massachusetts juries. The man- 
slaughter cases do not call for further consideration. 





3] Murders in Massachusetts. 


A prominent newspaper published in Indianapolis, in a 
recent editorial on “The Increase of Homicide and its 


Cause,” made this sweeping assertion : — 


Statistics relating to crime indicate an increase of murder and 
homicide altogether disproportionate to the increase of population 
during the past ten years. This may be due in part to the probability 
that better facilities for collecting facts have secured a larger per- 
centage of such crimes in recent years than in earlier times; never- 
theless the figures and the crimes that come under the general 
observer’s notice lead to the conclusion that the taking of human life 


is on the increase. 


Such statements as this are not uncommon in current 
newspaper discussion. The Chicago Tribune not long ago 
published “the annual number of homicides” in the whole 
United States, in the decade from 1882 to 1891, in this 


form :— 
Years. Murders, Years. Murders. 
MB «cece eo we « OE 1887 33, 
SB eo st ee ol ew OR 1888 
984.2. © ew © 0 co 1,6 1889 
MG wo nv scsn « 1S 1890 


1886 2. 2. 2 2 2 ee 1,499 18v1 
That table may or may not be accurate and trustworthy, 
but its publication in many different journals that have come 
under the writer’s observation indicates an impression pre- 


vailing that murders in this country are increasing with an 
acceleration with which the growth of the population does 
not keep pace. What are the facts so far as Massachusetts 
is concerned? To answer that question a table has been pre- 


pared, found on the next page. 

In this table the twenty-two years have been divided into 
two periods of eleven years each, and under its respective pe- 
riod has been placed, first, every indictment for murder in Mas- 
sachusetts, and, second, every case wherein an actual verdict 
was rendered of murder in the first or the second degree. 
On the basis of all indictments found it appears that abso- 
lutely there were 31 less cases in Massachusetts during the 
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Indictments. First and Second Degree. 
Counties. 

1871-1881. 1882-1892. Total. 1871-1881. 1882-1892. Total. 
Barnstable... .... 1 1 
Berkshire........ 7 6 13 4 1 5 
a 7 5 12 4 4 
 erreere _ oie : 
Rens cocvcceese 2 i4 16 1 7 8 
Franklin. .....<< + 3 7 t 1 ) 
Hampden....... 8 x 16 3 3 6 
Hampshire....... 4 6 10 2 2 4 
Middlesex........ 13 i4 27 6 6 12 
Nantucket........ — pees poe ae 
PS ancdneaaes 11 4 15 4 
Plymouth........ 4 2 6 3 2 5 
rere 48 19 67 20 6 26 
Worcester........ 11 8 19 5 5 10 
_ REE 120 89 209 56 33 89 





period 1882-92 than during the period 1871-81, the percent- 
age of decrease being 25.8. In first and second degree cases 


there was during the second period, comparing it with the 
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first, an absolute decrease of 41.07 per cent throughout the 
commonwealth. Relative to the great expansion in the state’s 
population, meanwhile, that decrease during the second period 


ane gc at 


of 11 years is seen to be much more pronounced than the fig- 
ures indicate. Whatever may be the fact concerning the 
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country at large, homicides in Massachusetts have been de- 
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creasing rather than increasing. 
The decrease that is apt to appear most surprising is that 
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of Suffolk county, which, practically speaking, is the city of 


mess 


Boston with its “slums.” During the second period, as com- 


see 
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pared with the first, there was an absolute decrease of 60.4 


per cent in the number of indictments, and an absolute 


oor 


decrease of 70 per cent in first and second degree cases. 


poesrrent es 


The showing of the four western counties of Berkshire, 


Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden, combined, divides be- 


as 


92 


tween the two periods as 23 to 25 in indictments, and as 13 


to 7, or a decrease of 46.1 per cent, in first and second degree 
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cases. Taking into account the increase of population, the 
four western counties show a movement for the better on 
the basis of the indictments. The increased tendency toward 
homicide in Essex county during the later period seems an 
eccentricity that need not detain us. The main point, finally 
to be noted as the result of this brief analysis, is that Boston 
with its “slums” and foreign population has progressed, so 
far as this crime is concerned, with a much greater accelera- 
tion than the more sparsely settled region of Western Massa- 
chusetts. 

The following statistics of Suffolk county, by years, which 
are worth giving, because of the importance of Boston in 
such an inquiry, were obtained from the secretary of the 
Massachusetts state board of prison commissioners : — 

SUFFOLK COUNTY BY YEARS. 


Man- 


Years. Indictments. | Ist Degree. 2nd Degree. 
: 1“ none ne , - slaughter. 


_ 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


1875 
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1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


1885 
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1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


1892 
Total..... 


I will now analyze the figures for the period of 22 years 


as a whole with special reference to the relative standing of 
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the different sections of the state. Inasmuch as popula- 
tions have to be considered in treating figures based on the 
ancient and arbitrary county lines of the commonwealth, the 
following table of populations is inserted : — 


Counties. 1870. 1890. 


Barnstable. 4 32,77 29,172 
Berkshire........ ca acuinnel : 64,826 81,108 
eer, | 102.886 186,465 
Dukes... .-.- 22s cece eee e cag 3,787 4,369 
> eee eer errs 200,843 299,995 
ee 32,635 38,610 
BGO «00000 e008 00% et 78,407 135,713 
I sesddenwddnn P 44,388 51,859 
PR ctuneeed anda eee 274,353 431,167 
Pia sueeeces cngeat 4,123 3,268 
ED 26d paseneke ander 89 443 118,950 
Plymouth...... << a 65,365 92,700 
ca sincene scandens 270,802 484,780 
Worcester.. .....cces0 os 192,718 280,787 
Rosina onc tecavekavcen 1,457,352 2,238,943 


Referring now to the first tuble the first fact to be disposed 
of is that Nantucket and Peges, counties, during this whole 
period, have not had a single ‘indictment for murder. Barn- 
stable has had one indictrnént which resulted in the defend- 
ant being adjudged insane.' The three counties have an 
aggregate population of over 35,000. Including Plymouth, 


5 


129,509, in 1890, against which have been charged but seven 


one has a group of counties having a total population of 


indictments for murder, or only five first and second degree 
cases. These four counties are not thickly settled, and their 
population in a considerable degree engage in maritime pur- 
suits. Their littoral is much more than half of the total 
littoral of the commonwealth. 

Observe now that the five counties of Barnstable, Nan- 
tucket, Dukes, Plymouth, and Bristol, the last named con- 
taining the manufacturing cities of Fall River and Taunton, 
and also New Bedford, had in 1890 a total population of 
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316,074, against which 19 indictments were charged, or nine 
first and second degree cases. ‘These five counties cover all 
the territory southeast of the Norfolk county line, which 
extends from Rhode Island’s northeast corner to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

Consider the western end of the state, namely, the four 
counties of Berkshire, Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden. 
In 1890 they had a total population of 307,290. The record 
of those four counties compared with the five southeastern 
counties, which had in 1890 a total population of 316,074, 
may be seen in the two tables that follow: — 

FIVE SOUTHEASTERN COUNTIES.— POPULATION, 316,074 IN 1890. 











z F ¢ e$ : 3 &§ 
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FOUR WESTERN COUNTIES.— POPULATION, 307,290 IN 1890. 
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These two sections of Massachusetts began the period 
under consideration with substantially the same aggregate 
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populations, namely, in 1870, 220,258 for Western Massachu- 
setts, and 208,935 for Southeastern Massachusetts. South- 
eastern Massachusetts grew faster in population than West- 
ern Massachusetts, yet at the close of 1892 one finds that the 
crime of homicide, speaking in general terms, has been at 
least 100 per cent the more prevalent in the four western 
counties. 

One may throw these figures of the various counties into 
a great variety of combinations, and obtain results that 
appear to the disadvantage of the combined four western 
counties. Middlesex, for example, will be found with a far 
better record than the smaller population of the four western 
counties. So, too, in the case of Essex, which contains the 
thriving cities of Lawrence, Lynn, and Salem, and which 
offers a very fair comparison on the basis of population. 
Even Worcester county, the “heart of the commonwealth,” 
which contains one city of good size, in the comparison shows 
a balance of crime against the four western counties that is 
out of proportion to the difference in the populations of the 
two sections. 

The consideration of the statistics of Suffolk county may 
be said to open the subject of the relation of urban to subur- 
ban and rural homicides. The county of Middlesex, which 
contains Lowell, Cambridge, Somerville, and Malden, as well 
as a large suburban district of smaller cities, where are the 
residences of an army of workers in Boston, offers a fair basis 
of comparison with Suffolk on the basis of population. But 
the weaker tendency in Middlesex to commit homicide is 
very marked, having in mind the whole 22 years. Suffolk, 
with 484,780 population in 1890, has a total of 67 indict- 
ments. The four counties of Bristol, Essex, Norfolk, and 
Middlesex, with 1,036,577 population in 1890, have a com- 
bined total of but 70 indictments. Suffolk has a total of 26 
first and second degree cases. Bristol, Essex, Norfolk, and 
Middlesex, with over twice Suffolk’s population, have a com- 


bined total of 28 first and second degree cases. ‘Those figures 
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indicate that the tendency to homicide is almost twice as 
strong in the metropolitan county, or district, as it is in the 
four surrounding counties above named, which may be said 
to comprise the great suburban district of Massachusetts. 

Leaving out of account the maritime southeastern counties, 
as being exceptional, one must take the four western coun- 
ties as best representing in Massachusetts the agricultural or 
“rural” districts. These four counties can make no such 
showing as do the four suburban counties referred to in the 
preceding paragraph when compared with the metropolitan 
district. In 1890 the population of the four western coun- 
ties was 63.3 per cent of the population of Suffolk. Now the 
four western counties have charged against them 46 indict- 
ments, or 68.6 per cent of the indictments charged against 
Suffolk. Even on the basis of indictments the four western 
counties show a tendency toward homicide that runs the 
tendency in Suffolk a “stiff” race. 

Compare Suffolk with the four western counties on the 
basis of first and second degree cases alone. ‘The figures are 
as 26 to 20. While the population of the four western coun- 
ties is 63.3 per cent of Suffolk’s population, the former’s total 
of first and second degree cases is 76.8 per cent of Suffolk’s 
total. When one considers the great differences in the 
character of urban and rural population the results of this 
analysis cannot fail to prove of interest. For on this basis 
one finds certain rural counties having a decidedly stronger 
tendency toward the homicidal crimes than the metropolitan 
district. 

I will now show how the 28 Massachusetts cities stand in 
the matter of homicidal tendency as compared with the towns 
which contain the non-urban population. The following 
table shows the number of indictments and first and second 


degree cases charged against each city: — 
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we | Indict- ist and 2nd hada Indict- Istand 2nd 
Cities. } Cities. 
ments. Degrees. ments. Degrees. 

Ds seen dees sens 67 26 Somerville........ 5 2 
eee 2 anes Fitchburg......... 1 : 
Dh nthaceneaqe 2 1 Holyoke........... *6 1 
Cambridge. ........ 2 2 Gloucester........ 1 1 
New Bedford....... 1 coke a es . 
Worcester.......... 2 2 pee 4 2 
Eee 1 1 Brockton.......... 1 1 
Newburyport....... er _— Northampton..... 2 
Springfield........ 2 sone Waltham...... 
eee 2 2 QGMCT. 00050000505 
2 ee 8 3 Wisk a scusacee 
ee acne ae Pittsfield... .....:. ‘ 
ae 1 1 Chicopee... ........ 2 1 
ae eae seers pO ee 
Di cpikehihenbaritnkwosnaied niin einaeendicebetewinanas 112 46 





* Three against one defendant who was adjudged insane. 


In 1890 about 70 per cent of the population of the com- 
monwealth was to be found residing in those 28 cities. How- 
ever, only 53.5 per cent of the total number of indictments, 
and only 51.6 per cent of the total number of first and second 
degree cases, are found charged against the cities of Massa- 
chusetts. The 30 per cent of the population living outside 
the cities in 1890 must bear the odium of displaying, during 
the period of 1871-92, a tendency to homicidal crime nearly 
equal to that shown by the 70 per cent in the cities. Taken 
in connection with the results of the analysis of the state by 
counties, as shown in the preceding pages, it appears already 
demonstrated that in Massachusetts there is less resistance 
to the homicidal tendency among the non-urban than among 
the urban population. 

I will now continue my analysis of homicidal crime in the 
four western counties, comprising that section of the state 
which is most essentially “rural.” One finds first that of all 
the counties of the state Franklin and Hampshire, in propor- 
tion to their population, have the blackest records; and 


especially so on the basis of the first and second degree cases. 
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On that basis Franklin, which has not a single town of more / 
. . , : 
than 6000 inhabitants, stands at the very bottom. Hamp- 1 
- ° " " . at 
shire, on this basis, shows up somewhat better than Franklin, 7 
having a larger population. The population of Franklin ; 
county, it should be observed, has remained almost stationary 
during the 22 years. In neither Hampshire nor Franklin 
counties, moreover, is located any of the three largest cities 
of Western Massachusetts, which are Springfield, Holyoke, 
and Pittsfield. 
Let us now trace the cases of homicide in Western Massa- 
chusetts down to the towns and cities themselves. The fol- 
lowing tables are summaries of facts which I wish to present 
in this connection : — 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY.— POPULATION, 81,108 IN 1890. 
- nite Indict- Istand2d Population Population 
Towns or cities. . e Loss. Gain. 
ments. Degrees. in 1885. in 1890. 
Adams......... es 2 1 8,283 9,213 , 930 
Es Meare pes 1 1 703 583 120 
Sheffield. .. 1 1 2,033 1,954 79 
ES ae 1 ore 854 796 58 
Clarksburg. ...........-. 1 1 708 R84 se 176 
0 2 _— 1,448 1,308 140 owe 
SO ee ee 1 . 2,154 2,889 odaie 735 
Great Barrington...... 1 seen 4,471 4,612 nie 141 
Washington........ 1 1 470 434 36 
| ET ae 11* 5 
* There is a discrepancy here of two as compared with the total of 13 given in former 
tables. But in tracing down the indictments I have been unable to locate these two, which 
were included in the official report of the Secretary of the State Board of Prison Commis- 
sioners, but which were not included by the clerk of Berkshire county in his personal re- 
port to me, very probably through a mere oversight. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY.— POPULATION, 38,610 IN 1890. 1} 


Indict- 1st and 2d Population Population 


Towns or Cities. : > ‘ Loss. Gain. 
ments. Degrees. in 1885. in 1890, 
Pree 2 2 485 453 32 
Coleraine... .... 2 2 1,605 1.671 Of 
Deerfield.. 2 1 3,042 2,910 132 
Montague... ‘ a 5,629 6.296 667 
Total. 7 5 
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HAMPSHIRE COUNTY.- 


Towns or Cities. 


| ER 
A warm win, nied 
Chesterfield........... 
eee 
Enfield. ... 
Easthampton. 
Northampton... .... 


er 


HAMPDEN COI 


Towns or Cities. 


Westfield... 
Holyoke.. 
Springfield. 
Longmeadow... 
Southwick........ 
West Springfield. 
Palmer. 
Chicopee... 


Ludlow... 


Total...... enaeed 


Twenty towns, of which 12 show a 
are charged with 25 indictments, while six cities are charged 
with 12 indictments. 
lation of 36,350 in 1890, while the six cities had a population 
of 142.211 in 1890. 
as much population as the six cities, have had over twice as 
The six Western Massachu- 


setts cities have had but little more than one-quarter of all 


many indictments for murder. 


the indictments in the four counties, yet their population is 
nearly one-half of the population of tie four western counties. 
It should be added that the 20 towns referred to above, of 
which 12 show a declining population, are these: Otis, Shef- 


ist and 2d Population 
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POPULATION, 51,859 IN 1890. 
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in 1890, 


35,713 IN 1890, 


Population 


in 1890, 


9,805 


35.637 


44,179 


declining population, 
Those 20 towns had a combined popu- 


The 20 towns, with about one-quarter 
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field, Richmond, Clarksburg, Cheshire, Lenox, Great Barring- 
ton, Washington, Shutesbury, Coleraine, Deerfield, Montague, 
Hatfield, Pelham, Chesterfield, Ashfield, Enfield, Easthamp- 
ton, Ludlow, and Southwick. The six cities are Springfield, 
Holyoke, Northampton, Chicopee, Pittsfield, and North 
Adams, the last named being thus classified here because of 
its population, for it is not really governed under a city 
charter. 

This phase of the subject works out in the same way if we 
consider only the first and second degree cases. Of the 20 
murders of that sort in Western Massachusetts since 1870, 15 
were committed in the small rural or “hillside” towns where 
the churches find it difficult to exist. The five first and 
second degree murders in Berkshire county were committed 
in Otis, Sheffield, Clarksburg, Adams, and Washington, and 
of these towns Otis, Sheffield, and Washington are declining 
in population. Since 1860, I may add, Otis and Sheffield 
have each had two bad cases of murder. But, on the other 
hand, the city of Pittsfield has had none since 1870, and only 
one since 1850. 

In Franklin county the murder cases of the first and 
second degree have been in Shutesbury, Coleraine, and Deer- 
field, of which Shutesbury and Coleraine have each had two 
cases. Shutesbury and Deerfield show a decreasing popula- 
tion, while Coleraine gained but 66 between 1885 and 1890. 
A more recent Franklin county murder of a flagrant sort, 
which is not included in this inquiry because it was not 
disposed of until 1893, was that committed in Wendell by 
Edward Begor, September 4, 1892. Begor was committed 
to the state’s prison for life for the murder of Abigail Rogers. 
Wendell is a little town of 505 inhabitants, according to the 
census of 1890. 

The four first and second degree cases in Hampshire 
county are charged against Pelham, Amherst, and Enfield. 
Pelham and Enfield both belong to the list of towns that are 


decreasing in population. 
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The six cases in Hampden county are charged against 
Westfield, Holyoke, Southwick, West Springfield, Palmer, 
and Chicopee. The Holyoke case was as far back as 1874. 
All of these places, except Southwick, are much larger than 
the average rural town; but it seems clear that even in 
Hampden county these cases of violent murder tend to hide 
away in the more sparsely settled districts. The case in 
Westfield dates back to 1873, when that town was much 
smaller than it is now. The case of Wallace W. Holmes, 
who was hanged, had for its location a very lonely region on 
the outskirts of Chicopee. 

Continuing on the first and second degree basis we find 
that the nine little way-back towns of Otis, Sheffield, Clarks- 
burg, Washington, Shutesbury, Coleraine, Pelham, Enfield, 
and Southwick, all of which, except Clarksburg and Coler- 
aine, decreased in population between 1885 and 1890, with a 
total population in 1890 of 8531, have had 11 of these mur- 
der cases since 1870. The four towns of Otis, Washington, 
Shutesbury, and Pelham, with a total population of 1956, and 
all of which belong to the list of towns having decreasing 
populations, have had six of these murder cases during that 
period. Yet the city of Springfield, with 44,179 inhabitants 
in 1890, according to the same standard, has not had a single 
case. The city of Holyoke, with its population of 35,637, 
and its large proportion of mill operatives, has had but one 
such case. The six communities of Springfield, Holyoke, 
Northampton, Chicopee, Pittsfield, and North Adams, with 
a total population of 142,211, have had altogether but two of 
these murder cases since 1870. That four little * hill” towns, 
with only 1956 inhabitants, should have had absolutely three 
times as many of these first and second degree murders as 
the six largest municipalities, containing altogether nearly 
150,000 souls, is very interesting, to say the least. 

I propose now, as briefly as possible, to indicate the charac- 
ter of the first and second degree murders that are charged 


to these four western counties. By so doing I may succeed 
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in bringing out interesting or valuable facts in connection 
with the very strong tendency, comparatively speaking, of the 
small rural towns to homicidal crime. In order to get this 
information I have studied the files of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, the accuracy of whose reports can be depended upon. 


FRANKLIN CoUNTY. 


On May 14, 1871, Lyman White shot and killed Calvin 
Carter at Shutesbury. They were both natives, of American 
stock, and were cousins. White was 50 years old. His wife 
had left him 20 years before, because of his ugly disposition, 
and since then he had lived alone in rural solitude, spending 
most of his time in hunting and fishing. A grudge had 
existed between White and Carter for a long time. On the 
day of the murder they had agreed to be friends again, but 
after they had parted friends White returned, somewhat 
intoxicated, yet conscious of his actions, and committed the 
murder in a perfectly wanton spirit. Afterwards, when told 
that Carter had died, White declared that he had intended 
to kill him, and was glad he had succeeded. White was found 
guilty of murder in the second degree. 

On September T, 1875, Daniel J. Dwight and Herbert A. 
Davenport, aged 17 and 19 years, respectively, killed Joseph 
R. Farnsworth, 35 years old, at Coleraine. The weapons 
were clubs, and the motive was simple robbery. Dwight and 
Davenport were country boys of native stock, and were re- 
garded as bad characters. Farnsworth lived in a sterile 
corner of Coleraine called the *Catamount region.” * Resi- 
dents of this vicinity,” says the newspaper report of the 
crime, “are ignorant and poor.” The murderers were con- 
victed of murder in the second degree. Concerning Coler- 
aine, a paragraph that appeared in the Republican, August 
9. 1880, which was probably written by a resident of that 
town, throws considerable light upon the social conditions 


there. The paragraph was: — 
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Coleraine is one of the hill towns which has suffered from the loca- 
tion of railroads at a distance from it. Some 45 or 50 years ago 
more business was done there than in any other town in Franklin 
county. It was the center of trade for all adjacent towns, and, to 
sume extent, even the people of Greenfield went there to buy. Six 
four-horse teams regularly ran to Boston carrying produce and bring- 
ing back store goods. Vast quantities of lime were sold, people going 
20 miles for it. Now, were it not for the cotton mills, of which there 
are three, the population would have been diminished at least one 


half; as it is, it is 400 or more less than it once was. 


On August 8, 1880, Nelson J. Phelps, 24 years old, shot 
and killed Sarah A. Grover, 19, at Shutesbury. The location 
of the crime was a lonely highway in the woods. It was 
peculiarly shocking in its details. Miss Grover was Phelps’s 
mistress, and it was just after having had criminal inter- 
course with her that the young man deliberately, and in 
cold blood, killed her. In its report of this murder, the 


Republican said : — 


The little town of Shutesbury, perched on the eastern hills of 
Franklin county, which has of late years gained unenviable notoriety 
through numerous arrests for bigamy and polygamy. now furnishes 
the lengthening annals of crime in the country places of Western 
Massachusetts with a shocking murder of a woman and a probable 
suicide. (Phelps, after killing the girl, had tried unsuccessfully to 
kill himself.) . . . The cause of the murder was jealousy growing 
out of the refusal of the woman, who had once left Phelps, to live 
with him again. Both were Americans, the girl, who is scarcely 19 
years old, the daughter of A. J. Grover, a respectable farmer of 
Turner’s Falls, and the man, whose age is 21, more intelligent than 
most of the northern “ poor white trash” to which his associations 
attach him. . . . If he has any occupation, he is a horse jocky. The 
affair is a grim commentary upon the boasted purity and uprightnuess 
of the old country towns of the state. 

The remaining Franklin county case was the murder by 
Eugene S. Taylor, May 19, 1886, of his two-year-old boy, 
George. Taylor was a farmer living in Deerfield, under the 
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shadow of the hills. He had come from Vermont, and was a 
sober and industrious man. He bought some poison and put 
it inside some candy which he gave to the delighted child. 
Then he cut his own throat. The child died and the father 
lived. Taylor had lived happily with his wife, but he had 
become despondent and morbid over the hard conditions and 
ill-fortune of his farming. 

These four Franklin county cases display New England 
rural civilization in the last quarter of the 19th century in 
as many different aspects. There was the murder by the 
man who had a grudge, and who had brooded over it for a 
long time in the solitude of the woods; there was the murder 
fur the sake of money by depraved country boys; there was 
the murder and attempted suicide caused by unbridled lust 
of woman; and, finally, there was the murder and attempted 
self-murder by a man whose mind had evidently become 
unbalanced through the hard conditions of a small farmer’s 
life on the hillsides of Western Massachusetts. 


HAMPSHIRE CouUNTY. 


Allan J. Adams killed Moses B. Dickinson November 25, 
1875. Dickinson was a farmer who lived alone outside 
Amherst town. Adams came along tramp fashion and was 
hired by Dickinson to do farm work. The murder was done 
with an axe, and the motive was robbery. Adams was of 
native stock, lazy, and of very low type of character. He 
was a cider drinker. He had a sister in Vermont who wrote 
a letter saying that Adams was one of six children, all of 
whom had had fits when children. One brother had hanged 


himself. 

Marion A. Montgomery shot and killed his six-year-old 
son December 26, 1882, at Pelham. He tried unsuccessfully 
at the same time to kill his four-year-old daughter. Mont- 
gomery was of native stock. He had been living in Kansas. 
His wife, it appeared, had been guilty of unbecoming con- 
duct with another man, and jealousy and hatred of her in- 
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flamed the husband to such an extent that he tried to kill 
the children. 

Charles A. Briggs, 21 years old, killed Charles Stetson 
with a pistol April 12, 1881, also at Pelham. Both were 
country boys of American stock. Briggs paid attentions to 
Stetson’s wife, who had left her husband. The three met at 


a “country dance” in a cider mill, to which Briggs had 


escorted Stetson’s wife. There was a quarrel over tlhe woman 
at the dance, resulting in the murder. Like many country 
boys of his loose character, Briggs carried a pistol. 

Jonathan B. Davis shot and killed Eva Mabel Holden at 
Enfield, September 20, 1890. This was also a “ girl affair.” 
Eva went to a “country dance” with another young man, so 
Davis waylaid the couple on their way home from the ball in 
the night and shot them both, killing Miss Holden. Davis 
claimed that the girl “belonged” to him. Davis was a young 
American of rather weak mind and sensual, low impulses. 

Two of these Hampshire county murders were the out- 
growth of the lust for women, with the “country dance” as 
un accompanying and salient feature. One was caused by 
the indiscretions of a woman acting upon the jealous, brood- 
ing nature ofa man. The remaining one was a butchery of an 
old man, done for robbery, under the easy conditions of rural 
solitude. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 


Charles Wood killed Hannah Maria Hazard, September 
10, 1876, at Otis. Wood was a young Frenchman, not a 
native. He was a tramp farm hand, and during a storm 
found refuge at the isolated farm house of the Hazards, an 
aged couple. Obeying an impulse to the murder, he picked 
up an axe, attacked the man, who escaped, and then killed 
the woman in most brutal fashion. 

John Ten Eyck, 46 years old, colored, killed Mr. and Mrs. 
David Stillman, November 29, 1877, at Sheffield, with an axe. 


The victims were both over 70 years of age, and they lived 
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alone in a solitary farm house. The unprovoked butchery 
was horrible, and after the murder Ten Eyck tried to burn 
the house. Ten Eyck was born in Connecticut and was 
reared in Lenox, Mass. He had a quarrelsome disposition, 
and was something of a jail bird. His occupation was that 
of farm laborer. Ten Eyck was known as a cider drinker, 
but was not intoxicated when he committed the crime. 
William Montgomery shot and killed George W. Ellis at 
Adams November 1, 1878. Montgomery was a drinking 
map, and his ugly temper led him to shoot Ellis because, at a 
game of cards in his house, Ellis refused to pay for the use of 
the cards. Montgomery was not intoxicated at the time of 
the murder, although drink had doubtless affected his temper. 
John C. Daily killed James P. Spellman at Clarksburg 
April 4, 1879, by beating and kicking. Spellman was an old 
itinerant scissors grinder. Daily quarrelled with him over a 
job. The latter was a drinking man, and kept a country 
* hotel” on the state line between Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. The house was very isolated in its location. Daily, 


judging by his name, was of Irish descent, but there was noth- 


ing in the reports of the murder to show that he was not of 


American birth and rearing. 

William Coy killed John Whalen with an axe at Washing- 
ton August 30,1891. Coy was a native of Washington, and 
was employed as a farm hand and railroad track hand. He 
killed Whalen while the latter slept, then sawed up the dead 
body and buried it in a lonely spot on the mountain side. 
The motive was partly robbery, but Coy’s wife was promi- 
nent in the affair. She had been unfaithful to her husband, 
and had started to elope with Whalen. 

Of these five Berkshire murders three were done in atro- 
cious fashion with an axe, and one was done by beating and 
kicking. With the exception perhaps of the Adams case, all 
were committed in the unrestraining environment of rural 
solitude. The Otis and Sheffield murders of inoffensive old 
people were different from anything we have met in Franklin 
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or Hampshire counties, or will meet in Hampden county. 
But they were peculiarly murders of rural life, where the 
unbridled passions and ferocious instincts of tramps and ugly 
laborers of low character find little resistance. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY. 


Albert H. Smith shot and killed Charles D. Sackett at 
Westfield November 20, 1872. Smith and Sackett sought 
the same girl. Smith met Sackett and the girl coming from 
an entertainment, and out of jealousy killed his rival. Smith 


was an American. 

James Moran killed Stephen F. Lambert, an old man, with 
stones, near Ashley ponds, on the outskirts of Holyoke, May 
8.1874. Moran was an Irishman, and with some cronies had 
been carousing. He was “crazy drunk” when he killed 
Lambert. Moran was an Irishman of low grade. 

Joseph B. Loomis, 25 years old, shot and killed David 
Leavitt, his chum, at Southwick, December 1, 1881. The 
motive was robbery, and the deed was slyly committed while 
the two were riding in a carriage. Loomis was the son of a 
Southwick farmer, and had been rated a “ bad boy.” 

John Daly shot and killed Winslow M. Abbott at West 
Springfield August 31, 1889, while Abbott was trying to 
arrest him at his house on a warrant for drunkenness. Daly 
was an elderly Irishman, a drinker, and a farm hand. He 
was sober when he shot. 

Edward F. Costello, 28 years old, shot and killed his infant 
son, and tried to kill his wife, at Palmer, June 11, 1890. 
Costello was an Irishman, and was a railroad hand. There 
had been domestic troubles which caused jealousy. 

Wallace W. Holmes, 50 years old, kicked his wife into 
insensibility and then buried her alive on the outskirts of 
Chicopee, in a lonely quarter, in September, 1891. Holmes 
‘was a native American with a good war record. He was 
low and depraved and drank some, but was not drunk at the 
time of his crime. 
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These Hampden county murders for the most part were in 
the larger centres of population. The two most flagrant of 
them were committed respectively at Southwick and on the 
outskirts of Chicopee. Even in the comparatively populous 
Hampden one finds the worst cases of homicide following the 
line of rural solitude, or of least resistance. 

Summarizing briefly the four counties: All the murderers 
were men, and, with one or two exceptions, were Americans 
of the older stock. They killed thirteen men, five women, 
and two children. The method was: By shooting, ten; by 
beating (with feet, missiles, or clubs), four; by the axe, four; 
by poison, one. Of the four cases where the axe was used 
three were in Berkshire county. The more atrocious and 
flagrant murders were hidden away in the more remote locali- 
ties, in general following the line of least resistance. The 
motives were various, of course, but simple desire for butch- 
ery and unbridled lust for women appear to have been con- 


spicuous. ‘The motive of robbery is also conspicuous. Only 


one of these murderers was drunk at the time of the crime. 

It is puzzling, perhaps, that the tendency to homicide in 
remote maritime localities, such as Nantucket, Dukes, and 
Barnstable counties, should show itself so strong in an oppo- 
site direction from that observable in Franklin county. Per- 
haps the influence of the sea and its pursuits upon the envi- 
ronment should be considered. However, without pausing 
to amplify that point, it is probable that, in trying to explain 
the low position of the rural communities of the four western 
counties, nearly every thinker would make statements sub- 
stantially like these: The best stock of the old families has 
been leaving the hillside farms for years and going to the 
West or to the cities. The least desirable of the old native 
stock has been left at home. Population has dwindled, and 
the consequent inter-marriages between relatives have per- 
haps caused deterioration in many families. Then, again, 
very many rural towns have been left isolated by the rail- 
roads; the churches have grown weak and of little account 
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as a barrier against social degeneration. The solitude of 
rural life leaves men more a prey to brooding over real or 
fancied wrongs or grievances. Finally, the lack of police 
restraint in small towns allows ample scope to unbridled pas- 


sions, and to innate ferocity. Perhaps this lack of close 
; | 


police supervision is a very considerable factor in the bad 


record of the rural Massachusetts district as regards homi- 
cide. It would be unwarranted to say that the rural popula- 
tion has a stronger innate tendency to commit murder than 
the population of the metropolis. Although the figures may 
be against the rural communities, one must remember that 
a city like Boston is watchfully guarded day and night by a 
great police force, which can act the more effectively by rea- 
son of the great concentration of the population within a 
very small territory. However, under present conditions, 
such a lack of restraint from the law and police officers of 
society is an unavoidable accompaniment of rural life. 

The main conclusions which this inquiry justifies are: — 

First, the tendency to homicidal crime has been decreasing 
in Massachusetts as a whole. 

Second, there is less resistance to the homicidal impulse in 
non-urban communities than in the urban ones. The crime 
of homicide appears to follow the line of least resistance, and 
the sparsely settled rural districts, particularly in the four 


western counties, have the blackest records. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
CENSUS. 


TRANSLATION OF REPORT MADE BY M. BERTILLON AT THE VIENNA SESSION OF THE 


; 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OT STATISTICS; PUBLISHED IN Bulletin de L’ lusti- 
tut International de Statistique, VoL. 6, PART I, P. 263. 


M. Vannacque and myself submit to your approval three 
classifications of occupations, the second of which is derived 
by sub-division from the first, and the third from the second. 
The chief aim in drawing up this plan has been to secure 
uniformity in the statistics of occupations. 

At present the necessity of uniformity in statistics of labor 
is strongly insisted upon. The study of the organization of 
labor is assuming a steadily advancing position in govern- 
mentinquiry. As progress is made in this study the stronger 
becomes the conviction that in order to attain practical results 
a certain international agreement is indispensable. How cau 
this agreement be hoped for if the elements of statistics, 
which form the basis of it, are not comparable. The work 
which we are undertaking, therefore, does not aim simply at 
satisfying the curiosity of the learned; it has a more import- 
ant bearing, and may help to solve most serious problems, 
which may be presented in a few years to all governments. 

If it were proposed to adopt a single classification, some 
countries would not codperate, thinking it too complex, while 
others would consider it too short. This difficulty is avoided 
by proposing three classifications, which blend together in 
some measure, since each is developed by the sub-division of 
the preceding. 

The first of the classifications is very condensed, number- 
ing only 65 headings. The second reproduces certain of 
these general headings, and develops from them a great many 
others, numbering 197 headings. Finally, the third develops 
these still further, and contains 456 categories. 

But there is no reason for limiting our choice to these three 


classifications. The uniformity of statistics of occupations 
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will in no way be altered; if, for example, a country should 
adopt the second classification, and substitute for some of its 
headings the corresponding ones of the first or third classifi- 


cation. It is important, however, that the general frame work 
should always be that of the first classification, the most con- 
densed of the three, and that the occupations should be 
arranged according to the third classification, the most de- 


tailed of the three. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION, 


The general principles of the proposed classification have 
already been set forth in a preliminary article presented 
before the International Statistical Institute, at its session at 
Paris in 1889. We will summarize ‘these briefly. 

If the different classifications actually in use are compared, 
it is evident that they agree well enough in the general 
divisions to be adopted. ‘They can be made almost uniform 
by accepting the following grand divisions of occupations :— 


A. Production of raw materials: 
I. Agriculture. 
II. Extraction of minerals. 
3}. Transformation and employment of raw materials : 
III. Manufacture. 
IV. Trazsportation. 
V. Trade. 
Publie administration and the liberal arts: 
VI. Public force. 
VII. Public administration. 
VIII. Liberal professions. 
IX. Persons living on their income. 
Miscellaneous. 
X. Miscellaneous and non-classified. 


These divisions are so logical that there is scarcely need 
to justify them. 
A. Man procures raw materials necessary for every occu- 
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pation, either by working upon the soil (I. Agriculture), or 
by working under the soil (II. Extraction of minerals). 

B. These raw materials are then changed by the arts and 
manufactures (III. Manufactures), carried to the place where 
they are needed (IV. Transportation), and distributed among 
consumers by trade (V. Trade). 

C. To keep good order and guard the welfare of ‘ie pre- 
ceding occupations, every country has an army and a police 
force (V1), and a public administration (VII). The liberal 
professions (VIII) and persons living upon their income 
(1X) naturally follow the occupations just reviewed. 

D. Finally, it is expedient to establish a division for per- 
sons without occupations and the non-classified (X). 

The occupations in each of the above ten classes are then 
sub-divided as follows : — 

I. Agriculture.— The following divisions are borrowed from the 
Italian classification : — 

1. Cultivation of arable land. 

2. Gardening and market gardening (nursery-men, mushroom 

raisers). 
Forestry (foresters, wood-cutters, charcoal-burners). 
Stock-raising (horses, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, dogs, poultry).' 
Raising of small animals (ornamental birds, fish, oysters, bees, 
silk-worms).” 
Fresh-water fish and game. (The fresh-water fish are placed 
under this heading as it is often difficult in practice to distin- 
guish coast fishermen from other sailors, and they are there- 
fore united under the same head.) 
II. Extraction of minerals.— This class is nearly always divided 
into three categories. 
1. Mines. First, mines of combustible minerals, then of metals. 
Both lists may be modified according to the country. 

2. Quarries. First, of stone and other hard rocks, then of sand 
and soft rock. Both lists may be modified according to the 
country. 


1The animals are arranged according to size. The three kinds producing milk are 
placed together. 2 According to size. 
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Salt mines and marshes. A special division is provided for 
other substances taken from water, such as borax, etc. 

III. Manufactures and allied industries.—In most classifications 
industries are designated either by the substance utilized, or by the 
need they satisfy. Thus, on the one hand, there are industries in 
metals, skins and hides, wood, ete. ; and, on the other, those of dress, 


food, furniture, buildings, ete. 


In all classifications of merchandise, and notably in those 
of the custom house, two categories are distinguishable : — 

1. Articles necessary to manufacture, as crude materials, or those 

partly worked up, whose final use is not exactly determined, 
as iron in pigs or bars, thread, ete. 

2. Manufactured articles whose use is determined, as a piece of 

furniture, a garment, ete. 

In general, articles necessary for manufacture being either 
crude materials, or partly worked up, consist of a homogene- 
ous substance, such as sawed wood, tanned skins, ete. It is 
natural, therefore, to arrange the industries related to them 
under headings of the names of the substances with which 


they are concerned, as, e. g., industries of metals, leather, 


wood, ete. 

Manufactured articles, on the contrary, usually consist of 
various substances. An arm-chair is made of wood, hair, 
wool, metal springs, and leather or tapestry. It is impossible, 
therefore, to classify makers of arm-chairs under industries 
of wood, iron, or woven fabrics, ete. But as the use of man- 
ufactured articles is well determined, they are naturally 
classed according to their use, and distinguished as indus- 


DS 


tries of dress, furniture, building, ete. 
From the preceding considerations, industries may be 
divided according to the following generally received cate- 


gories : 1__ 

1 Although the order of arranging these headings is only of secondary interest, we wish 
to justify it in a few words. It is the order followed above for the production of raw 
materials. First, we arrange the industries for which the raw material is furnished by 
agriculture (textile substances, woods, skins); then those for which the material is fur- 
nished by mines and quarries (metals, clay, and sand) ; then the chemical products which 
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Industries Classified According to Material Used. 

Textiles. 

Skins, hides, hard matter from the animal kingdom (bone, horn, 
pearl shell). 

Wood. 

Metallurgy. 

Ceramics. 

Chemical products, properly speaking, and analogous products. 


Industries Classified According to the Needs to which they are 
Applied. 

Food stuffs. 

Clothing and the toilet. 

Furnishings. 

Building. 

Construction of apparatus for transportation. 

Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, 
electricity, motive power, etc.). 

Industries of luxury; industries relating to the sciences, letters, 
and arts. 

Industries concerned with refuse matter. 


Non-Classified Industries. 


Other industries. 
Industries insufficiently determined. 


TEXTILES. 


All classifications agree upon the definition of this head- 
ing. It is applied to the manufacture and coloring of woven 


a 


goods, and not their utilization for garments and furniture. 


5S 


Thus, tailors, sempsters, etc., ought not to be classed in this 


division. 

borrow from the three kingdoms the necessary raw materials. Finally, the industries 
classified according to the need they fulfill are arranged in the following order: Food, the 
most important of our needs, should still more be put first, since agriculture furnishes the 
raw materials forit. Dress gets its raw materials from industries of woven goods, and of 
skins, which are enumerated among the first. Furniture and building (which concern us 
not much less than dress) get their raw materials from wood, metals, and ceramics. The 
apparatus of transportation and production of physical forces are less indispensable to 
man than the preceding industries. Finally come the industries of luxury and those per- 


taining to the sciences, letters, and arts. Naturally, industries of refuse matter are named 


last. 
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In the second elassification are included all substances 
susce ible of being woven (cotton, flax and hemp, etc.). 
Then in the further details of the third classification are dis- 
tinguished (1) the preparation of the substance employed, as, 
for e> \inple, the retting of flax and hemp; (2) spinning; (3) 
weay ¢ under the principal varieties. 

Th working up of straw is regarded as a textile industry, 
but the manufacture of straw hats and baskets, etc., can 
hardly be considered as textile. A special heading is re- 
served for mixed fabrics, whose importance is constantly 
increasing. A special heading is provided for laces, tulles, 
etc., because these fabrics can be manufactured with the most 
varied materials. Industries of hair and horse-hair are bet- 
ter classed with textiles than with skins and leathers. Felt 
is also a sort of tissue. The tissues of horse-hair, properly 
speaking, constitute an important industry. The feather 
industry is also classed here, since, belonging at the same 
time to the industry of clothing, and that of furniture, it can- 
not be classed with either of these. The feather industry is 
better placed with textiles, and the weaving of feathers is 
becoming quite extensive. 

Finally, a special heading is reserved for the dyeing and 
printing of fabrics. Naturally, the dyers and cleaners ( Tein- 
turiers-dégraisseurs) do not find their place here; they are 
classed under the industries of dress and the toilet. 


SKINS, HIDES, AND HARD MATTER FROM THE ANIMAL KING- 
DOM. (BONES, HORNS, PEARL SHELL, ETC. ) 


This rubric includes the preparation of leather (either by 
tanning, alum, or other process), and the principal treatment 
to which it is subjected (stamping, moulding, gilding, silver- 
plating, or leather). The industry of furriers, gut-workers 
(gold-beaters’ skin, catgut), and, finally, that of hard matters 
from the animal kingdom (bone, ivory, shell, whale-bone, 
pearl-shell) are naturally placed in this division. On the 
contrary, cord-wainers, who are inseparable from shoemakers, 
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galosb-makers, and other makers of foot-wear (slippers, etc.), 
and take part, like them, in the industry of dress, are not in- 
cluded at this point. Glove and breeches-makers are always 
classed with the industries of dress. Saddlers and harness- 
makers use other materials than leather (now horses’ collars 
are made of iron solely), and cannot be classed here. These 
will be found under * Means of transportation.” 


WoobD. 


The first occupation indicated in this group is that of saw- 
ing, since this prepares the wood for the other industries. 
Then we enumerate occupations using wood exclusively. 
A separate special division is reserved for wood-turners, for, 
as workmen of this occupation use the lathe, there is a tend- 
ency in every language to designate them by the very vague 
word “turner,” without specifying whether they turn on 
wood, metal, or other substance. Therefore, even at the risk 
that this list may be incomplete, it is better to put them apart. 
In this way, at least, one can always get at the total number 
of turners. 

To industries of wood are added those of wicker, cork, and 
other woody materials (excluding straw, rushes, and other 
substances classed with textile). The “Modeleurs en bois 
pour machine” belong evidently to the metallurgical industry. 
Carpenters, joiners, and floor-layers are classed with building 
industries in all classifications, and notably in the English. 
Shoemakers plainly form a part of the industry of clothing, 
and could hardly be separated from galosh-makers, who use 
leather quite as much as wood. Cane-makers cannot be 
separated from makers of parasols and umbrellas, who use 
cloth, whale-bone, and metal as well as wood. These are 
placed under the heading “ Dress.” Wood-carvers and inlay- 
ers are only specialists in cabinet-making, and with them 
should form a part of the industry of furnishings. Finally, 
wheelrights, inseparable from carriage-makers, and builders 
of wooden boats, inseparable from other boat-builders, come 
under the industry of * Means of transportation.” 
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METALLURGY. 

Under this head are arranged : — 

(a) Forging and rolling of metals, the list varying according to the 

country. 

(6) Forging of metal articles. 

In enumerating industries concerned with making metal 
articles we follow this order: (1) Industries which work 
up principally or exclusively iron, and these are subdivided 
into two groups, according to whether they make machines 
and large implements or small articles; (2) Industries work- 
ing principally or exclusively on copper, lead, tin, or other 
metals; (8) Metallurgical industries characterized less by 
the substance they work up than by the instruments they 
use, as étameurs ferblantiers, the turners on metal, the wire- 
drawers, followed by the industries using metallic wire exclu- 
sively, and, lastly, stampers. 

Lock-smiths and plumbers are not classed under metal- 
lurgical industries, for it is impossible to separate them from 
building industries. It is thought best to class the makers of 
brass and iron beds under the heading “ Furniture.” Gold- 
smiths and gold-beaters are inseparable from jewellers, lapi- 
daries, workers in real and imitation jewels; and all these 
industries have been classed under industries of luxury. In 
the same way it is difficult in practice to distinguish watch 
and clock makers from jewellers. 


CERAMICS. 
Ceramics comprise industries of glass, porcelain and crock- 
ery, and common clay (bricks, tiles, ete.). 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, PROPERLY SPEAKING, AND ANALO- 
GOUS PRODUCTS. 


The classification of the very numerous occupations com- 
prised in this group is very difficult. These are distinguished 
according to the nature of the commodity treated, thus: — 
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1. Manufacture of pure chemical products. 

2. Manufacture of dyes and inks. 

3. Industries concerned with fatty and analogous bodies, as fats and 
other soft substances taken from the bodies of animals (flesh 
and hides excepted), vegetable and mineral oils. 

4. Manufacture of bodies derived from fats (candles, soap, etc.). 

5. Industries relating to various impermeable commodities, arranged 
under the following headings: Varnishes and wax, India rub- 
ber, bitumen, tar, resin, ete. 

6. Paper industries’, which naturally take their place® in the group 
of chemical and analogous products, and which cannot be 


classified elsewhere. 


It is impossible to put paper with leather, as is done in the 
German nomenclature, so excellent in so many other respects, 
for there is no relation between these industries. The pro- 
duction of the raw materials, the kind of work of which they 
are the object, their final use, and, finally, the degree of 
healthfulness in the respective industries, tend to separate 
them. 

Sugar refineries, distilleries, manufactories of vinegar, mus- 


tard, etc., are classed under the heading “ Foods.” 


FOODS. 


These are divided into cereals, different products of the 
animal kingdom, other products of the vegetable kingdom, 
and, lastly, drinks. 

Restaurants are inseparable from wine shops, cafés, and 
lodging houses, and should consequently be classed under 
trade. 

The servants attached to restaurants naturally follow the 
same placing; domestic cooks, male and female (difficult to 
distinguish from the preceding), form a separate list in the 
group of domestics. 

1Excepting book-binders, who are found among the industries relating to science and 


letters. 
* They were so classified by the Chambre des Prudhommes de Paris. 
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Grocers are considered as merchants, and not as industrials. 
In this list are also classed manufacturers of tobacco. 
Tobacco cannot be classified elsewhere, and may conse- 
quently be reckoned as a food. 
DRESS AND THE TOILET. 

Besides the industries of clothing, properly so called, this 
list contains some accessory industries pertaining to neatness 
of dress and the toilet. Such are the dyers and cleaners, 
bleachers, bath-keepers, and, finally, barbers and hair-dressers. 

FURNITURE. 

Here are classed the cabinet-makers, who make the furni- 
ture; and the carvers, inlayers, and other workmen who work 
for its ornamentation. ‘To the furniture varnishers are added 
carriage painters, who do exactly the same work. Finally 
come the mirror-makers and upholsterers. 

Just as we add the industries which pertain to the neat- 
ness of clothing to the industries of clothing, so we join to 
the furniture industries the scrubbers, waiters, and waitresses 
who clean the furniture. It is necessary to devote a special 


heading to the large number of persons who carry on this 


work. 
BUILDING. 

The numerous building industries are arranged according 
to the nature of the raw material they employed. First, 
those who work in earth, plaster, and stone; then those who 
use wood; and, lastly, house painting and painted-paper 
manufacture. The order is explained thus: After enumer- 
ating lime kilns, plaster kilns, etc., which prepare the raw 
material for every kind of construction, we enumerate the 
building industries in the order in which they co-operate in 
the building of a house. First, the excavators dig up the soil 
for the construction of the foundations ; then the masons and 
stone-cutters build the heavy work; next the roofers, zinc- 
workers, plumbers, and other workmen in metals put on the 
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roofing and finish the building; and, finally, the carpenters, 
floor-layers, and house painters carry out the work of arrang- 
ing and ornamenting the interiors. 

Means of transportation does not include either buildings 
or furniture, and should therefore have a special place. 

Clock-smiths only form a specialty in lock-smiths’ work, and 
should therefore be counted as lock-smiths. In the same 
manner carriage painters do the same kind of work as fur- 
niture and piano varnishers. These are, strictly speaking, 
cabinet-makers, and should be counted as such. 


PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION OF PHYSICAL FORCES 
(HEAT, LIGHT, ELECTRICITY, MOTIVE POWER, ETC.). 


In all large cities there have recently been erected con- 
siderable works for distributing electricity, transforming it 
into light or motive power. Others distribute compressed 
air. They are planning at Paris to distribute warm water in 
the same manner. ‘These industries are being developed so 
rapidly that we have decided to provide a special heading. 

Under this heading manufactures of gas and ice, whose con- 
nection with the preceding is evident, are also enumerated. 


INDUSTRIES OF LUXURY. 

Here are placed industries devoted to the precious metals 
and gems; then the toy trade, or the making of children’s 
playthings, and of the many small articles of various kinds 
which the French merchants class together under the name 
of Articles de Paris (fans, sun-shades, tobacco-pouches, pocket- 


books of various kinds, etc.). 


INDUSTRIES PERTAINING TO THE SCIENCES, LETTERS, AND 
ARTS. 

Here are placed the polygraphic industries: printers, lithog- 

raphers, photograveurs, book-stitchers, and book-binders. We 

do not include in polygraphic industries the manufacture of 
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paper, which is inseparable from the manufacture of paste- 
board and celluloid. It is plain that these last have nothing 


in common with the polygraphic industries. 


INDUSTRIES PERTAINING TO REFUSES. 


Here are included rag gatherers and night-men. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES. 
This heading provides elasticity, and allows for any omis- 


sion which, in spite of care, may occur. 


INDUSTRIES NOT WELL DETERMINED. 


Many persons think that they designate their occupations 
exactly by calling themselves “maker” or “ manufacturer,” 
without adding what they make. Others, still more numer- 
ous, call themselves “laborers”; and frequently, indeed, they 
have no other way of designating themselves. These are per- 
sons who have no regular occupation, and live from day to 


day by different kinds of labor which needs no apprenticeship, 


and to these it seems best to devote a special heading. 


IV. TRANSPORTATION, 


We distinguish between maritime and fresh-water naviga- 
tion, transportation by streets, roads, and railroads. Just as 
we place under the heading * Railroads” the workmen who 
repair the road, as well as those who manage the trains, so 
we place under the heading * Transportation by streets and 
roads” the workmen who repair the streets and roads. In 
the same way, under the heading “Transportation by canals 
and rivers,” we include those who repair these means of com- 
munication. So, also, under the heading * Maritime trans- 
portation” we place the agents who see to the maintenance 
of harbors, light-houses, and semiphores. It has already been 
pointed out that the practical difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween sailors on fishing boats and those on transportation 
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vessels obliges us to class under this heading the marine 
fishermen. 
Posts and telegraphs are naturally placed under the indus- 


try of transportation. 
V. COMMERCE. 


Here is encountered a serious difficulty. Almost all indus- 
trial products demand two distinct categories of individuals : 
Manufacturers and merchants. These two classes are differ- 
ent from every point of view, and, nevertheless, in the cur- 
rent language of all nations they bear the same name. The 
man who sells us a hat is not the man who made it, and yet 
both are called “hatters.” At the census taking both the 
manufacturer and the merchant will claim the same occupa- 
tion, and both will believe that they have answered accurately 
the question put to them. What, then, shall the census-taker 
do when he has in his hands the official record of a “ hatter”? 
Shall he consider him as a manufacturer, or as a merchant 
simply ? 

The excellent English nomenclature has answered it by 
suppressing entirely the distinction between manufacturers 
and merchants. Most of its headings are reduced to this 
model: “ Persons working and dealing in tobacco and pipes,” 
or, again, “ House and shop-fittings maker, dealer.” It is, 
indeed, very difficult to avoid this confusion, but it is a thing 
much to be regretted. Science has need of distinguishing 
between manufacturers and dealers. They are different 
from every point of view, as in the nature of their occupa- 
tions; the influence which they may have upon health, the 
kind of instruction which they have; their very manner of 
thinking and acting are entirely different; their interests are 
often antagonistic. One could doubtless distinguish them 
by adding to the census list a supplementary question which 
might be reduced to something like this: Is the above men- 
tioned a manufacturer or merchant? This supplementary 
question would perhaps do away with the difficulty referred 
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to. We are unable to decide whether to unite manufacture 
and commerce, but we have considered the confusions which 
might arise. With the aim of avoiding the difficulty, there 
are introduced among commercial occupations the same ab- 
stract divisions as among the industrial occupations. As we 
distinguish industries of metals, skins, furniture, etc., so we 
distinguish trades in metals, skins, furniture, ete. In this 
way the confusions which might arise between industry and 
trade would have much less inconvenience, since one would 
always have the possibility of adding the manufacturers to 
the merchants, who sell the same products!. 

Moreover, if manufactures could be sufficiently distin- 
guished from trade, there would be the advantage of compar- 
ing the number of those who make a certain class of products 
with the number of those who limit themselves to retailing 
them. 

These motives led our Austrian colleagues, who were re- 
casting their classification at the time we were elaborating 
ours, to follow the same methods, and to introduce, as we pro- 
pose to do, the same abstract divisions among trading occu- 


pations as among the industrial. In addition, there are added 


certain lists for merchants who carry on all sorts of trade at 
once, and who particularly are so numerous in country towns. 


1It is important to distinguish clearly between Manufacture and Commerce. This is 
what we propose : — 

Definition of Manzfacturer.— Any person making any products whatsoever (either by 
means of raw materials or manufactured products), or attached in any manner whatever 
to their manufacture, should be considered as a manufacturer, and classed in the list com- 
prised under the heading ‘‘ Manufacture.”’ 

A person who is both manufacturer and merchant should be classed as a manufacturer. 

Persons carrying on industries having for their principal aim the maintenance, repair, or 
establishment of articles already manufactured, should be considered as manufacturers. 
Thus, a mender of broken china is considered as a manufacturer. A dealer in umbrellas, 
who repairs broken umbrellas, is considered as a manufacturer, although he often calls 
himself an umbrella merchant. On the whole, the word manufacturer, or industric/, is 
taken in its broadest sense. Thus it will happen that, when one does not know exactly 
whether a person is a manufacturer or a merchant, it will be necessary usually to class him 
as a manufacturer (industrie/). 

Definition of Merchant.— Every person who is principally concerned with selling articles 
manufactured by others, and who does not submit them to any elaboration, should be con- 
sidered as a merchant, and should be classed in the list entitled ‘* Trade.”’ 

One who does not sell but rents (for example, a livery stable keeper) is considered as 


carrying on a trading occupation, and termed a merchant. 
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Finally, we have reserved certain headings for those who des- 
ignate themselves as “merchant ” (negociant) or “employe 
of trade” without defining the trade they are engaged in. 


VI-IX. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND THE LIBERAL ARTS. 


There is little explanation to be given about this part of 
our nomenclature; it is copied, or very nearly so, from the 
usual classifications, which all resemble each other. 

Under Public Administration there should be classed only 
those officers who are not comprised under any other rubric. 
Thus, the officials of post-offices would not be comprised 
under the head “Administration.” If we adopt a different 
plan, we would be liable to find an abnormal number of offi- 
cers in countries where, for example, railroads belong mostly 
to the government. 

Veterinary surgeons are classed in the medica! profession, 
and we do not think that we have done them too much honor, 
considering the great advances which their art has‘made in 
medical science. It is necessary to distinguish, as far as 
possible, professors in institutions of instruction maintained 
by the government from those teaching in private institu- 
tions or in families. Many persons, indeed, not having suc- 
ceeded in any of the liberal arts, call themselves private teach- 
ers, Without having any right to that title. Private instruc- 
tion is one of those occupations which our colleague, Mr. 
Ogle, calls the * professions refuges.” On the contrary, all 
professors of public instruction are carrying on the really 
noble occupation of educators. 

We class among the artists designers for the industrial 
arts, or who make designs for painted papers, or for printing 
upon fabrics, or for decorating ceramics, etc. <A special list 
is included for persons who think they are answering the 
question put by the census in calling themselves by a title 
or honorable distinction, as, for example, deputy, alderman, 
or burgomaster, etc., or by a diploma without any immedi 
ate professional utility, or by a designation indicating solely 
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the social position, as in England, esquire ; in Germany, biir- 
ger or privat, etc. Though these could be classified under 
the list “Occupation Unknown,” it is advisable to use the 
rudimentary information which they give about their social 
position. 

Under this same heading should be classed persons who 
give an occupation they no longer pursued, such as ancien 
notaire, when they bear no right to such a term. 


X. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Here are classed domestics, who could not be placed under 
any other class of occupations, unproductive individuals, and, 
lastly, persons whose occupation is unknown. 

Among domestics it is necessary to provide special head- 
ings for cooks and coachmen, because it is very difficult, in 
practice, to distinguish domestic cooks from those who carry 
on the same occupation as a business, as cooks in restaurants, 
coachmen at livery stables. If we are careful to give special 
headings, it will always be possible to know at least the total 
number of cooks and coachmen. 

Unproductive persons may be either simply unoccupied, 
temporarily or permanently, or else incapable of producing. 
This incapacity for production is temporary when it is due to 
youthful age, such as, for example, that of children or school 
pupils, ete.; but it is most often permanent, and constitutes 
for society a burden with no compensation, when it is due to 
a state of incurable malady, or of immorality. These con- 
siderations will doubtless justify the order in which we have 
arranged the different categories of unproductive individuals. 


CLASSIFICATION OF UNPRODUCTIVE INDIVIDUALS. 


447. Persons temporarily without 


Temporarily. | employment. 
} . 
| Permanently. 448. Persons with no regular occu- 


Unoccupied. 


pation. 
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449. Children without occupation. 
Temporary. . . | 450. School children. 
451. Students. 
Incapacity for { 452. Sick persons and hospital in- 
work. ;  Constituting a | mates. 
burden to society 53. Insane persons. 
54. Prisoners. 
55. Beggars, vagrants, and prosti- 





| 4 
without compen- | 4 
sation. | 4 


{ 
Distinctions to be Established in Each Occupation. 


tutes. 


It remains now to select the categories and distinctions to 
be established in each occupation. In no country are they 
so numerous or well chosen as in Germany. Unfortunately, 
all countries do not expen for the occupation classification 
as large an amount of money as Germany devoted to its cen- 
sus of occupations for 1882. 

In every occupation it is necessary to distinguish sex. 
There is no country, indeed, which does not make this dis- 
tinction. 

In many countries we can distinguish at least two catego- 
ries in each occupation: (1) Those who work in their own 
interest ; (2) those who work in the interest of others. 

This distinction is very important. In England, for exam- 
ple, we can go still further in this direction and make two 
sub-divisions in each of these two categories. Among those 
who work in their own interest we may distinguish (a) em- 
ployers, properly so-called; (6) sub-employers, contractors, 
and others,—that is, persons to whom the chief contractor 
furnishes the raw material or the capital, and who, themselves 
becoming sub-contractors, engage workmen, and make them 
do the work. 

Among those who work in the interests of others we can 
distinguish (a) the employes (employés); (b) the laborers 
(ouvriers). These four categories are separated in the Ger- 
man statistics. The sex is naturally distinguished in each 
of these. Thus, each of the 153 occupations included in the 
German classification is divided into eight categories, and 
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these eight sub-divisions will be found in almost all tables 
considered. 

It is important to determine what one means by a work- 
man. A workman who carries on any other occupation than 
that of his employer evidently should be classed in the rubric 
which concerns him and not in that which concerns his em- 
ployer. For example, a carpenter employed in crockery 
works should be considered as a carpenter, tiough his em- 
ployer is classed as a manufacturer of crockery. 

There is another important distinction to be noted, espe- 
cially in countries where people are occupied in caring for 
the families of workmen. In each of the eight categories of 
which we have just spoken Germany shows the number of 
members of family without special occupation (separating 
those less than fourteen years from those of fourteen years), 
and domestics attached to the person. (Argehdrige ohne 
Erwerbsthitigkeit im Hauptberuf.) The French census in 
1886 undertook this inquiry, and following censuses have 
continued the work. In England these distinctions are not 
needed ; the members of the family without occupation are 
counted in the list * No Occupation.” It is however very 
important to attach to the occupation considered all those 
who live upon it indirectly. Above all, if we distinguish 
the family of the employer from the family of the employes 
and workmen, we can show the extent of the burdens of 
family which weigh upon these three classes of persons. 

Finally, there is another piece of information of great im- 
portance, namely, the age of the persons who are carrying on 
each occupation. This distinction is of great interest from 
all points of view. It enables us to establish mortality rates 
of occupation, and aids in establishing insurance and sick 
funds. England has the great merit of having always dis- 
tinguished in the ages of the individuals of each oceupa- 
tion. Switzerland has done the same under the direction of 
M. Kummer. In France I have introduced the same distine- 
tion for the city of Paris in the last two censuses, and the 
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Minister of Commerce has adopted it for the census which 
is now being taken. Germany likewise adopted it for the cen- 
sus of 1882. Large groups of ages, as groups of ‘en years, 
and even twenty years, will suffice. The four kinds of dis- 
tinctions which we have just indicated — age, sex, position 
of employer and employe in his occupation, and the enumera- 
tion of the members of the family living indirectly upon the 
occupation without carrying it on themselves — appear to us 
so important that a census of occupation should never fail to 
present them. 

The German census furnishes many other very interesting 
points about each occupation, but none more so than the pre- 
ceding. It distinguishes carefully between the principal 
occupation (the only one taken into account in most coun- 
tries) and the accessory one (/auptberuf aud Nebenberuf ). 
It distinguishes for each occupation aud sub-div:-ion of occu- 
pations the number of those carrying on the designated occu- 
pation as their only one from those who have an accessory 
occupation, with an abstract indication of that accessory 
occupation; and, lastly, the number of those who «nly carry 
on the occupation designated as an accessory, and who have, 
besides, a principal occupation, with summarized statement 
of that occupation. 

The following resolutions are offered : — 

I. That the International Statistical Institute att» -hes great 
importance to classifying the census of occupations in differ- 
ent countries upon some common basis of comparison. 

II. That it should present for adoption by statistical bu- 
reaus the three classifications accompanying this. It is to 
be observed that each is a development of the preceding, and 
that for one of the rubrics its further development may be 
conveniently substituted. 

The statistical bureau should distinguish in each occupa- 
tion: 1. The employers, employes, laborers ; 2. Members of 
the family without special occupation, who live at the expense 


of one of the above three categories of workmen; 3 and 4. 
For each category given, the sex and age. 
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B. 


1st Classification. 
1. CULTIVATION OF 
ARABLE LAND. 


. GARDENING AND 
MARKET-GAR- 
DENING. 


. FORESTRY. 


. RAISING OF 
FARM STOCK. 


. RAISING OF 
SMALL ANIMALS. 


. FRESH-WATER 
FISH AND GAME. 


DETAILED SCHEME OF THE 





PROPOSED. 


2nd Classification. 


1. Cultivation of arable land. 
2 Gardening and market-gar- 
dening. 


3. Forestry. 


4. Raising of farm stock. 


5. Raising of small animals. 


6. Fresh-water fish and game. 


I, AGRICULTURE. 
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THREE NOMENCLATURES 





3rd Classification. 





9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


99 
“ 


23 


24. 


- Landowners cultivating their 
own land. 

. Farmers, métayers, cultivators. 

. Laborers, farm servants, etc. 


. Horticulturists, market-garden- 
ers. 

. Nursery-men. 

. Mushroom raisers. 


- Woodmen. 
. Wood cutters, faggot makers, 
charcoal burners. 


Raising of horses. 

* cattle. 
sheep. 
goats. 
hogs. 
dogs. 
poultry. 


ornamental birds. 
fish. 
* oysters. 
bees. 
silk-worms. 
other small animals. 


. Fresh-water fish. 
. Game. 
Destroyers of harmful animals. 





II. EXTRACTION OF MINERALS. 





ist Classification. 


- MINES. 





2nd Classification. 


7. Mines of combustible mate- 
rials. 


8. Mines of metallic ores. 


25 


26. 
| 27. 
| 28. 
| 99, 

30. 
| 31. 
| 32. 


3rd Classification. 
. Coal. 
Anthracite. 
Lignite. 
Peat. 
Petroleum. 


Iron mines. 
Copper “ 
Zine 
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II. EXTRACTION OF MINERALS.—Continued. 


1st Classification. 2nd Classification. 


8. Mines of metallic Ores.— 
Continued. 


7. MINEs.— 
Continued. 


8. QUARRIES. 9. Quarries of hard rock (stone, 


bitumen, cement, etc. 


10. Quarries of soft rock (sand, | 


etc.). 


. Rock salt and salt from 
marshes. 


9. SALT MINES, ETC. 


2. Extraction of other sub- 
stances in solution. 


III. MANUFACTURE. 


Ist Classification. 2nd Classification. 


10. TEXTILEs. 13. Cotton. 


14. Flax and hemp. 


33. 
34. 
| 35. 
| 36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
| 40. 
| 41. 


3rd Classification. 


Tin mines. 

Nickel mines. 

Antimony ‘ 

Mercury ‘“ 

Other common metals. 

Gold mines. 

Silver “ 

Lead “(argentiferousor not). 
Platinum mines. 

Other precious metals. 


3. Granite quarries '. 


. Stone quarries 2. 

. Marble * 3, 

. Sandstone quarries ¢. 

. Slate * 5 

. Plaster “ 6, 
50. Lime 


- Diamond and precious stones. 


> 


o 7 


51. Bitumen ad 


2. Cement 
53. Sand 

. Clay 

. Chinaclay “ 


4“ 


“ 


“ 


tock salt and salt from marshes. 


7. Extraction of other substances 


in solution. 


3rd Classification. 


58. Spinning. 


. Weaving. 
. Knitting. 


1. Cotton-wool making. 


. Other cotton industries. 


33. Flax and hemp retting ; making 


of tow. 


. Flax and hemp spinning. 
. Flax and hemp weaving. 
. Other flax and hemp manufac- 


tures. 


NoTE.— Excluding : ' Makers of slabs, 296; ? Stone cutters, 206; ° Marble cutters, 297 ; 


4 Sandstone cutters, 296 ; 
ment kilns, 203 ; * Brick makers, etc., 209. 


5 Slate cutters, 296; ® Plaster kilns, 293; 7 Lime kilns, 293 ; * Ce- 
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Ist Class ition. 


10. TEXTILES.— 
Continued. 


NOTE.— Exc! 
ters, elastic st< 


| 16. 





sings), 


ITT. 
2nd Classification. 


Straw. 


15. 


Other textiles of veg table 


origin. 


17. Rope manufacture. 


118. Wool. 


19. Silk. 


20. Mivred webs. 


21. Laces, tulles, blond-lace, 


crépes, etc. 


22. Passementerie. 


23. Hair and horse hair. 


iding : ' Furniture workers in straw, 87 ; 
80 ; * Embroidery on linen goods, 2¢ 
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MANUFACTURE.— Continued. 


3rd Classification. 


37. Common straw (baskets, mats, 


etc.). 
Fine straw (hats, trimmings). 
Ramie. 
. Jute. 


. Cocoa. 


2. Aloes. 


. Couch-grass. 


. Alfa. 


. Miscellaneous (net matting). 


76. Twine. 


-}] «} « 
ma SS 


6. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 


* 


3. Drying and winding of 


- Thread. 
Rope, cordage. 
Preparation of the wool. 
Spinning. 
Weaving. 
Knitting. 
. Carpet weaving. 
. Menders and repairers of car- 
pets, tapestry, shawls, and 
other woollen stuffs. 


5. Other woollen industries. 


co- 


coons. 


- Spinning. 


Weaving. 
Plush and velvet. 
. Other silk industries. 


. Mixed webs. 
2. Laces. 


. Tulles. 


. Blondes. 


>. Crapes. 


Others. 

Ribbons. 

Fringes and braids. 

Gold 
chasubles, etc. 


embroidery, uniforms, 


Other embroideries. 


Pluckers and cutters of hair. 

Cleaners, scourers, and dress- 
ers of hair. 

Brushes, brooms, and hair 
pencils. 

Hair cloths. 


Felt. 


Elastic tissues (suspenders, gar- 
8 ; * Hat makers, 266. 
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III. MANUFACTURE.— Continued. 


1st Classification. 2nd Classification. 3rd Classification. 
10. TEXTILES.— 24. Feathers. 106. Feather dressers ; bed feath- 
Continued. ers. 
107. Dressers of ornamental feath- 
ers. 


108. Quills for writing. 
109, Other feather industries. 





25. Dueing, printing, prepara- | 110. Cotton. 
tion and sponging of | 111. Flax and hemp. 
threads and tissues. | 112. Straw. 

113. Wool. 

114. Silk. 

115. Feathers. 


116. Tanners.* 
117. Curriers. 

118. Varnished skins. 
| 119. Imitation skins. 
120. Morocco dressers. 
| 121. Hongroyeurs. 
| 
| 


11. SKINS, HIDES, | 26. Skins and hides. 
AND HARD | 
ANIMAL MATTER. 


| 


| 122. Tanners. 
| 123. Chamois dressers. 


| 
| 124. Parchment makers. 


~ 


27. Making of various leather | 125. Machine belts. 


articles? 126. Leather box and trunk mak- 


ers. 

127. Leather stampers and mould- 
ers. 

128. Leather gilders and silver 
platers. 


129. Case and sheath makers, port- 
folio makers, etc. 

28. Gut working. | 130, Sausage-skin makers. 

| 131. Makers of gold-beater’s skin. 

132. Makers of cat-gut strings. 





29. Furriers. 133. Furriers, etc. 
30. Hard animal matter. 134. Bone. 
136. Horn. 


137. Shell. 
138. Whalebone. 


| 135. Ivory. 
| 139. Pearl-shell. 
| 


12. Woop. 31. Saw mills, etc. 140. Wood sawyers, sawing ma- 
| chines. 
| 32, Coopers. 141. Coopers. 
33. Wood turners. 142. Wood turners. 


Nore.— Excluding: 1 Dyers and cleaners, 82; 2 Cordwainers and boot makers, 79 ; 
glove makers, 80 ; shoemakers, 80; belt makers, saddlers, and harness makers, 101. * Hair 
and horse hair, 23. *# Excluding pluckers and cutters of hair, 101. 
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— 
Ist Classification. | 2nd Classification. 
| 


34. Other wood industries.1 





12. Woop.— 
Continued. | 


| 


| 35. Basket-makers. 

| 

| 36. Cork. 

- Other industries of woody 
materials. 





13. METALLURGY. | 38, Forging and rolling of iron 


a. FORGING OF and steel; casting, blast 
METALS. | Surnaces, puddling fur- 
naces, 


39. Forging and rolling of 
other common metals. 


40. Recasting of common met- 
als once used. 


41. Reiners of precious metals. 


b. MAKING OF 42. Machines and tools princi- 
METAL ARTICLES, pally or exclusively of 
tron.? 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


NoTE.— Excluding : 





III. MANUFACTURE.—Continued. 





l 
3rd Classification. 


143. Modelers in wood. 

144. Bushel and seive makers. 

145. Toy and box makers. 

146. Packers. 

147. Other wood industries. 

148. Basket-makers (wicker, birch 
broom, etc.). 

149. Cork. 

150. Articles in bamboo, rattan, 
cane, etc.*® 

151. Other industries of woody ma- 
terials. 

152. Forging and rolling of iron 
and steel, casting, blast fur- 
naces, puddling furnaces. 


153. Forging and rolling of copper. 


14. Lad “ “ “ zine. 
155. oe “ = *¢ tin. 
156. “6 o “ “ nickel. 
157. Forging and rolling of anti- 
| mony. 
158 Forging and rolling of alumi- 
num. 


159. Forging and rolling of lead. 

160. Forging and rolling of other 
common metals. 

161. Recasting of common metals 
once used. 


162. Refiners of precious metals. 


| 163. Iron cast and worked up for 
building ; pieces of architec- 
ture cast; rails, cushions, 
axles, springs for carriages, 
and other pieces for construc- 

ting machines. 

164. Machines of all kinds, fixed 

and movable motors, heating 

| and ventilating apparatus, 

etc. Farming implements, 

jacks, velocipedes, seeding 

machines. Machine finish- 

ers. 

| 165. Founders. 

| 166. Smiths, tool makers, edge 

| tools, sheet-iron workers, etc. 

| 167. Farriers. 

168. Armorers, makers of fire arms 


(guns, cannon, etc.). 


1 Wooden shoes and galosh makers, 79; furniture makers, 87 ; car- 


penters and joiners, 97 ; wheelrights and carriage makers, 100; boat makers, 102; makers 


of canes and umbrellas, 81; ? Makers of iron or brass beds, 88 ; *Canes and umbrellas, 27! 


979 
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IIT. MANUFACTURE. — Continued. 








1st Classification. 2nd Classification. 3rd Classification. 


13, METALLURGY.— | 43. Small articles chiefly or | 169, Cutlery, side arms, burnishers, 


Continued. | exclusively iron (knives, | sharpeners, knife-whetters. 
b. MAKING OF | jiles, screws, nails, nee- | 170. File makers. 
METAL ARTICLES.— dles, pins, ete.) 171. Saws * 
Continued. 172. Serew and nail makers. 


| 173. Needle makers. 

174. Pin makers in all sorts of 
metal. 
| 175. Makers of steel pens. 

176. Makers of taps and other small 
steel and iron articles. 





| 44. Articles chiefly copper. | 177. Copper and bronze founders. 
178. Repoussé workers, cleansers. 
179. Mounters. 


| 45. Articles chiefly lead? | 180. Lead founders, lead pipes. ; 
| | 181. Type founders. 


182. Pewterers. 
183. Tin beaters, tin sheet. 
184. Other tin industries. 


| 46. Articles chiefly tin. 


47. Articles of other metals.8 | 185. Articles of zinc.® 


186. “ * nickel, nickelers. 
187. ad * aluminum. 
188, “ ** other metals, 
189, “ * alloy (German sil- 
ver). 


48. Coppersmiths, tinners, tin- | 190. Coppersmiths, tinners. 

191. Tin-plate workers, lamp mak- 
ers, preserve cans, and cop- 
per wares. 


plate workers. 





49. Metal turners, décolteurs. | 192. Metal turners, décolteurs. 

50. Metal drawers, wire draw- | 193. Metal drawers, wire drawers, 
wires. 

194. Telegraph and _ telephone 
wires. 

| 195. Metallic ropes and cables. 

| 196. Wire workers, metal webs. 

| 197. Iron and brass chains. 


ers, wires.4 


51. Metal stampers,relief work- | 198. Metal stampers,relief workers. 
ers, coins and medals. | 199. Coins and medals. 
| 


52. Other metallurgical indus- | 200. Makers of surgical instru- 
tries.5 ments. 
201. Makers of delicate instru- 
| ments, optical, etc., and those 
pertaining to photography, 
telegraphy, etc.? 


Nore.— Excluding : 1 Locksmiths, 96 ; ? Plumbers, 95; * Industries of precious metals 
(gilders, gold beaters, etc.), 106 ; 4 Wire drawers of precious metals, 106; ° Industries of 
precious metals, 106 ; ® Zinc roofers, 300 ; 7 Musical instruments, 335. 
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III. MANUFACTURE.— Continued. 


Ist Classification. 2nd Classification. 3rd Classification. 
14. CERAMICS, 53. Glass making. 204. Glasses and crystals, mirrors. 
54. Porcelain and crockery. 205. Porcelain. 


206. Pipe clay. 
207. Crockery. 
55. Terra-cotta. 208. Potters. 
209. Brick and tile makers. 
210. Earthen and sandstone pipe. 
211. Cisterns and filters. 
6. Others. 212. Articles of cement, concrete, 
imitation stone, ete. 
213. Mosiics. 
214. Others. 


15. CHEMICAL PROD- 57, Chemical products, proper- 215. Making of chemicals used in 


ucTs, PROPERLY ly so called. the arts and for medicine 
sO CALLED AND (acids, soda, potash, alum, 
ANALOGOUS. etc.). 
216. Refineries of sea salt. 
217. ” * sugar. 


218. Match factories. 

219. Factories for explosible ma- 
terials (powder, dynamite, 
etc.). 

220. Making of artificial mineral 
waters. 


58. Dyes and inks; paints. 221. Manufacture of colors with 
lead base (white or red lead, 
etc.). 

222. Manufacture of oxide of zinc 
and other colors of metallic 
base. 

223. Manufacture of colored pen- 
cils, paste pencils. 

224. Manufacture of other colors 

| (aniline, vegetable dyes, 

cochineal, ete.). 

Manufacture of writing inks. 

226. Manufacture of thick inks. 


225, 


59. Fatty and analogous bod- 227. Manufacture of tallow, glue, 


ies (tallow, oils jrom fats, and animal oils, bone 
every source, albumen, black, albumen, artificial ma- 
bone black, etc.). nure of animal origin, ete. 


228. Manufacture and refining of 
vegetable oils. 
229. Refining of petroleum, vase- 
line, etc. 
60. Substances derived from 230. Manufacture of candles. 
fatty bodies (wax can- | 231 ” ** wax candles. 


dles, soap, ete.). 232. ” ** soap. 
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Ist Classification. 


15. CHEMICAL PRrop- 
UCTS, PROPERLY 

CALLED AND 

ANALOGOUS.— 


sO 


Continued. 





16. Foop INnpbuws- 


TRIES. 








NOTE.— Excluding : 





Ill. 
2nd Classification. 


61. Coatings and impermeable 


substances. 


. Paper industries 


63. Others.2 

64. Millers and flour factors. 
65. Bakers. 

66. Other industries pertain- 


ing to the preparation of 


cereals. 


67. Butchers, pork, tripe, and 
salt provision dealers. 


38. Preserred meat, cheese, 


creams, etc, 


Vinegar, mustard, and 


other condiments. 
no. OS ugar renners. 


71. Other industries pertain- 


ing to solid Joods. 


freweries and malt manu- 


factories. 
and 


73. Distilleries liquor 


manufactorees, 


74. Other industries pertain- 


ing to drinks. 


75. Manufacture of tobacco. 


Classification of Occupations in the Census. 
t j ] 





245. 
244. 
245. 


246. 
247. 


248. 


249. 
. Pork, tripe, and salt provision 


°60. 


261. 
262. 


263. 
264. 
265. 


1 Book-binders, stitchers, etc., 110 ; ? sugar refiners 


. Manufacture of 


. Flour 


405 


MANUFACTURE. — Continued. 


3rd Classitication. 


3. Varnish, wax, blacking. 
. Waxed 


cloths, linoleum, and 


gummy articles. 


5. India rubber and gutta-percha, 


Bitumen, asphalt. 


. Tar, resin, resinous products, 


kindling, patent fuel, ete. 


Manufacture of paper. 

paste-board, 
articles of mill-board. 

Manutacture of celluloid. 


and starch manufact- 
ure, glucose, dextrine. 
Perfumery manufacture. 


Others. 
Millers and flour makers. 
sakers. 


Pastry cooks. 
siscuits. 


Dough cakes, sea biscuits. 


Butchers. 


dealers 


. Canned meats. 


” fish. 
Manufacture of cheese, cream, 
condensed milk, ete. 


. Vinegar, mustard, and other 


condiments. 


. Sugar refiners. 


3. Canning of vegetables. 
. Chocolate making. 
. Coffee burners. 


Making of and confec- 


tions. 


ices 


Manufacture of malt. 
sreweries. 


Distilleries 
Manufacture of liquors. 


Other industries pertaining to 
drinks. 


Manufacture of tobacco. 


70; distillers, 73. 
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Ill. MANUFACTURE.— Continued. 
ist Classification. 2nd Classification. 3rd Classification. 


17. INDUSTRIES OF 76. Makers of hats, caps, skull 266. Makers of hats, caps, skull 


DRESS AND THE caps, smoking caps, ete. caps, smoking caps, ete. 
TOILET. , . 
77. Tailors, clothiers, costum- 267. Tailors, clothiers, and costum- ] 
ers. ers. 
78. Sewers, makers of dresses 268. Sewers, makers of linen gar- 
and artificial flowers, ments, shirts, plain needle- 


work, corsets, embroidery on 
linen, ete 
69. Fashionable dressmakers. 


270. Flowers, leaves. wreaths. 


79. Manufacturers of foot- 271. Cord-wainers and shoemakers. 
wear, 272. Socks and slippers. 


273. Wooden shoes, galoshes, et 





80. Other industrie s pertaining 274. Glove makers. 

Pantaloon and gaiter makers. 
‘76. Makers of belts, etc. 

Metallic and cloth buttons. 


78. Elastic tissues, suspenders, 





to dress 





garters, elastic stockings, 


trusses, etc. 
81. Canes, parasols, and um- 279. Canes, parasols, and umbrel- 
brellas. las. 


82. Duers and cleaners.2 280. Dyers and cleaners. 





83. Bleachers, wash-houses 231. Bleachers, wash-houses and 
and laundries, washers laundries, washers and iron- 
and ironers. ers. 

84. Baths. 2 Baths. 

8. Barbers, hair dressers and 283. Barbers, hair dressers and wig 
wig makers, hair work. makers, hair work, 

86. Others. 284. Others. 





87. Cahinet-makers, manufac- 285. Cabinet makers, manufactur- 
ifa 


18. FURNITURE IN- *- 

DUSTRIES. turers of furniture. ers of furniture, fluters and 
straw-workers for cabinet 
work. 

286. Wood carvers, inlavers, fret- 
work makers in wood and 
brass 

287. Piano and furniture varnish- 
ers, carriage painters. 

88. Upholsterers, bed furnish- 288. Upholsterers, makers of mat- 
ings resses and other bed furnish- 


ings, makers of cushions, 


blinds, et« 


289. Makers of iron and brass beds. 
NoTe.—! Excluding furriers, 29, * Not to be confounded with dyers, 25. Excluding 


carpenters, 97. 
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Ist Classification. 


FURNITURE 
INDUSTRIES.— 
Coutinued. 


18. 


19. BUILDING INDUs- 
TRIES. 


20. CONSTRUCTION 
OF APPARATUS OF 
TRANSPORTATION, 


Nore.— Excluding : 


” 


laborers, ete., 123. 


springs, 42 ; 


IIT. 


0. 


91. 


9 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


1 Looking-glasses without quick-silver, 53; 
Includes co ch-smiths. 


coach-smiths, % 


Classification of Occupations in the Census. 


2nd Classification. 


Glasses and mirrors." 290, 
Scrubbers, waiters, and 291. 
Waitresses. 
Others. 292. 
Lime and plaster kilns, 293. 
manufactories of cement. 
Evrcavators, well-sinkers. 204 
Plasterers and stone cut- 995 
ters? 

ann 


297. 


POR 


9Q9 


Roofers, zine workers, 300. 
plumbe rs, gas-fitters. 
Locksmiths. SOL. 
Carpenters and joiners. 30. 
OOS. 
SOA. 
House painters, ete. B05. 
306. 
307. 
Others. 30S. 
Wheelrights and carriage 309. 
makers? 310. 
Saddlers, harness mak- 311. 
ers, whip and lash mak- 
ers. 
Boat making. 312 
313. 
Wagon making. 4 


' Excludes 


; carriage painters, 57. 
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MANUFACTURE —Continued. 


3rd Classification. 


Making of glass and mirrors; 


polishers and silverers of 


class. 

Scrubbers, waiters and wait- 
resses. 

Others. 

Lime and plaster kilns, manu- 
factories of cement. 


Excavators, well-sinkers. 


Workers in and 


plasterers. 


masonry 


3. Stone-cutters, flagstone mak- 


ers, sandstone workers, slate- 
cutters, etc. 
Marble workers, carvers. 
Ornamenters, moulders, deco- 
rators, moulding makers. 
Chimney builders and sweeps, 
floor tilers, tilers. 


Roofers, zinc workers, plumb- 


ers, and gas-fitters, 
Locksmiths. 


Carpenters. 
Joiners, banister makers. 


Planers, floor layers. 


Making of painted papers. 

Colorers of paper. 

Painters, glaziers, white-wash- 
ers, { 


gilders, sign painters. 


Others. 


Wheelrights. 
Carriage makers. 


Saddlers, harness makers, 


whips and lashes (pack sad- 


dies, saddle bows, hames, 


ete. 
Building of wooden and iron 
ships. 


Breaking up of boats. 


Wagon making. 


2Stone breakers, road 


makers of cushions, carriage 


5 Includes colorers of play bills. 
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III. 


Ist Classification. 


21. PRODUCTION AND 104. 
TRANSMISSION 
OF PHYSICAL 
FORCES (HEAT, 
LIGHT, ELEC- 
TRICITY, ETC.). 


105. 


22. INDUSTRIES OF 106. 
LUXURY AND 
THOSE PERTAIN- 
ING TO THE ARTS, 
SCIENCES, AND 
LETTERS. 


108, 


109, 


110. 


111. 


112. 





2nd Classification. 


Gas works. 


Others. 


Industries of precious 


stones (jewelers, qold- 


beaters,gold-platers, etc.). 


Clock-makers. 


Toys, ete. 


Printers, journalists, etc. 


Book-hinders and _ stitch- 


ers. 


Vakers of musical instru- 
ments, pianos, lutes. 
Copyists, stenographers, 


translators. 


315. 


319. 


320. 


326. 
327. 


328. 





oot. 


4 
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MANUFACTURE. — Continued. 


3rd Classification. 


Gas works. 


Production and transmission 
of electricity (light, motive 
power). 

Production and transmission 
of heat (water, air, etc.). 

Production and transmission 
of cold, artificial ice, ete. 

Production and transmission 
ot compressed air (pneumatic 


clocks, motive power, etc.). 
Real and imitation jewelry, 
goldsmiths, lapidaries, jewel- 


ers, enamel workers, etc. 


. Gold-beaters,burnishers,draw- 


ers of precious metals. 


. Gilders on wood and metal, 


framers. 


Articles of clock-work. 


. Clock-makers. 


Fans, purses, tobacco pouches, 
ete.; articles in alabaster, 
shell, ete. 

Children’s toys, games. 

Playing cards. 

Small articles of various kinds, 


hunting and fishing articles. 


Letter-press printers, electro- 
typers. 

Heliographers, photo-gravure 

* makers. 

Lithography, copper-plate en- 
graving. 

Paper stampers, colorers, and 
illuminators. 

Editors of papers and period- 
icals, 

Book-binders, stitchers and 
gatherers, paper pressers, 
folders, marblers, makers of 


envelopes. 


Makers of musical instru- 
ments, pianos, lutes. 


Public writers, copyists. 


. Stenographers. 
. Translators, interpreters 
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Ist Classification. 


22. INDUSTRIES OF 
LUXURY AND 
THOSE PERTAIN- 
ING TO THE ARTS, 
SCIENCES, AND 
LETTERS.— 

Continued. 

23. INDUSTRIES CON- 
CERNED WITH 
REFUSE MATTER. 


. OTHER + INDUS- 
TRIES, 


t 
_ 


25. INDUSTRIES NOT 
WELL DETER 
MINED. 


Ist Classification. 


26. MARITIME 
TRANSPORTATION. 


27. FrResun-WATER 
TRANSPORTATION. 


28. ROAD, STREET, 
AND BRIDGE 
TRANSPORTATION. 


III. MANUFACTURE.—Continued. 


113. 


114. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


3 


121. 


2nd Classification. 


Others. 


Judustries of refuse mat- 
ter. 


5. Other industries. 


Makers, manufacturers, 
and industrials (without 
other designation). 

Workmen, task-masters, 
day laborers, general job- 
bers, ete. (without other 


designation). 


1V. TRANSPORTATION. 


2nd Classification. 


Age nfs spe cially charge d 
with the maintenance 


and quarding of marine 


ports, superintendents of 


harbors and their agents, 
dock-ke pers, ¢ fc. 
Ship owners and their em- 


ployes, ship brokers. 


. Sailors not connected with 


the navy. 


Agents specially charged 
with the care of streams, 
rirers, and canals (in- 
spectors of narigation, 


lock-kee pers, etc.). 


299. Sailors, boat-men, tovw- 


123. 


men, tug-men, and track- 
eT. 


Agents specially charged 


with maintenance of 


streets, sewers, roads, 
and bridges (sweepers, 
sewer-men, road laborers, 


etc.). 


339. 


340. 


341. 


343. 
344. 


346. 


SAT. 


349. 


350, 


351. 


352. 


353. 


3rd Classification. 


Preparers of objects of natural 
history, taxidermists, natu- 
ralists. 

Managers of theatres and con- 
certs. 

Others. 


2. Rag gatherers, washers, sort- 


ers, shoddy makers, rag rip- 
pers. 


Night-men. 


Other industries. 


. Makers, manufacturers, and 


industrials (without other 
designation). 

Workmen, task-masters, day 
laborers, general jobbers 
(without other designation). 


3rd Classification. 


Agents specially charged with 
the maintenance and guard- 
ing of marine ports, super- 
intendents of harbors and 
their agents, dock-keepers, 


etc. 


§. Ship owners and their em- 


ployes, ship brokers. 
Trading sailors. 
Fishing sailors. 


Agents specially charged with 
the care of rivers, streams, 
and canals, inspectors of nav- 
igation, lock-keepers, etc. 


Sailors, boat-men, tug-men, 
tow-men, and trackers. 


Agents specially charged with 
the maintenance of streets, 
roads, sewers, and bridges 
(sweepers, sewer-men, road 


laborers, etc.). 
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IV. TRANSPORTATION. — Continued. 


Ist Classification. 


AND BRIDGI 
TRANSPORTATION. 
— Continued. 


29. TRANSPORTATION 126. 


BY RATLRVAD. 


30. Post, TELE- 127. 
GRAPH, AND 
TELEPHONE, 


Ist Classification. 


31. BANKS, EsSTAB- 128. 
LISHMENTS OF 
CREDIT, ExX- 
CHANGE, AND 
INSURANCE. 


129. 


32. BROKERAGE, 130. 
COMMISSION, EX- 
PORTATION. 


33. TRADE IN TEXT- 1; 
ILES. 





34. TRADE IN SKINS, 133. 
LEATHER, AND 
FURS. 

35. TRADE IN 134. 

WoobDs. 


28. ROAD, STREET, © 124. 


2nd Classification. 


Coachmen and carters. 


Street porters and liv- 


reurs. 


Railroads: directors, em- 
P , 
ployes, workmen, agents 


of every kind, 


Post, telegraph, and tele- 


phone. 


V. TRADE 
2nd Classification. 


Bankers, exchange brok- 


ers and their ¢ mploye s. 


Insurance e¢ om pant S. 


Brokers in various kinds 
or merchandise, erport- 
ers. 

Brokers 


desiqnation, canvrassers, 


without other 


agents, commercial trar- 


7 
ellers, ete. 


Wholesale merchants deal- 


ing in wool, cotton, silks 


cloths, linen, and other 


tertiles. 
Wholesale trade in skins, 


leather and furs, ete. 


Wholesale trade in wood 
for carpenter work and 
cabinet work, cork, bark. 


etc. 


354. 
. Coachmen, carriage cleaners, 


356, 


357. 


360. 


361. 





364. 


36D. 


366. 


367. 


3rd Classification. 


Carters. 


grooms of liveries, hacks, 
omnibus, street cars, di/i- 
gences (managers and agents 
of all sorts). 

Street porters, unloaders of 
boats and wagons, furniture 
carriers, etc. 

Lirreurs, collecting clerks, 
etc. 

Railroad, directors, employes, 
workmen, agents of every 


sort. 


Post, telegraph, telephone. 


3rd Classification. 


Bankers, directors and em- 
ployes, agents in establish- 
ments of credit. 

Agents of exchange, bill brok- 

agents and 





ers, commission 
their employes. 


Insurance companies. 


Brokers in various kinds of 


merchandise, exporters. 


Brokers without other desig- 
nation, canvassers, agents, 


commercial travellers, ete. 


W holesale dealers in wool, cot- 
ton, silks, cloths, linen, and 
other textiles. 


Wholesale trade in skins, 


leather, furs, ete. 


Wholesale trade in wood for 


earpenter work, cabinet 


work, cork, bark, etc. 
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V. Trapr.—Continued. 


Ist Classification. 2nd Classification. 


. TRADE IN MET- 135. Trade in metals, ete. 


ALS. 


37. TRADE IN CE- 136. Trade in raw materials 


38. TRADE IN CHEMI- 137. 


a) 
rt) 


41 


KAMICS, necessary to ceramics, 


and in ceramic products. 
Trade in chemical prod- 
CAL PRODUCTS, 
DRUGS, PAINTS, 
ETC, 


ucts, drugs, paints, ete. 


9. HOTELS, CAFES, 138. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, 


RESTAURANTS, saloons. 


SALOONS. 


- OTHER TRADE 139. Other trade in food stuffs 
IN FOOD-STUFPFs. (grocers, fruiterers, deal- 


ers in seeds, cattle, ete. 


. TRADE IN 140. Trade in fabrics and 
CLOTHING AND 
TOILET ARTICLES. 


ready-made clothing. 


141. Hat merchants 


142. Dealers in foot-wear? 


42. TRADE IN Fur- 143. Furniture, carpets, cur- 


> 


NITURE. tains, bed urnishings. 

144. Hardware, household uten- 
sils, porcelain, pottery, 
cut glass, bottles, house 


furnishings. 


3. TRADEIN BuILp- 145. Trade in building ma- 


terials stones, bricks, 


ING MATERIALS. 
plaste r, cement, sand, 


ete.). 
146. Locating agencies. 
. TRADE IN Com-. 147. Dealers in fuel-wood, char- 


BUSTIBLES. coal, coal, coke, ete. 


. TRADEIN MEANS 148. Dealers in horses, asses, 
OF TRANSPORTA- ete. 
TIuoNn.! 


369. 


370. 








S80, 


381. 


SR. 


3B. 


OS6. 


een 
oie 


388, 


389. 


390. 


391. 
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3rd Classification. 


i8. Trade in metals. 


Trade in raw materials neces- 
sary to ceramics and in ce- 
ramiec products. 

Trade in chemical products, 


drugs, paints, ete. 


Wine and liquor merchants. 


. Café keepers. 


Restaurant and  cook-shop 
keepers. 


Lodging-house keepers. 


5. Grocers. 


Butter, eggs, cheese, fish, 
poultry, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

Dealers in grain, wheat, corn, 
and fodder. 

Dealers and drivers of cattle. 


. Tobacco merchants. 


Others. 
Novelties, 


haberdashery, gloves, linen 


fabrics, hosiery, 
goods, and perfumery. 
Ready-made clothing for men 


and women. 


3. Old clothes, wardrobe dealers, 


second-hand clothes mer- 


chants. 

Hat merchants.? 

Dealers in foot-wear.? 

Furniture, carpets, curtains, 
bed furnishings. 

Hardware, household utensils, 
porcelain, pottery, cut glass, 


bottles, house furnishings. 


Trade in building materials 
stone, brick, plaster, ce- 


ment, sand, ete.). 


Locating agencies. 
Dealers in fuel-wood, char- 


coal, coal, coke, ete. 


Dealers in horses, asses, etc. 





tu 


1 Excluding livery-stable keepers, etc. 
re. 


2 Includes only merchants who do not manufac- 





ET Oe meee eae og Ae pK! 
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Ist Classification. 


46. TRADE IN ARTI- 
CLES OF LUXURY, 
AND THOSE PER- 
TAINING TO THI 
ARTs, LETTERS, 
SCIENCES. 


47. TRADE IN REF- 
USE MATTER. 


48. TRADE OF 
OTHER SORTS. 


49. UNDETERMINED 
TRADE, 


ist Classification. 


50. LAND ARMY. 
51. NAVY. 


52. GENDARMERY 
AND POLICE. 


149. 


150. 


156. 


157. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


163. 
164. 


165. 


V. Trave.— Continued. 
2nd Classification. 


Dealers in jewels, clocks, 392. 


and watche s opticians ,ete, 


Dealers in notions, child- 393. 
ren’s toys, fans, natural 
Howers, ete. 

Stationery, libraries.,deal- 394. 
ers in books, music, and 
periodicals ; book colleet- 

ores. 

Dealers in engravings, 395. 
paintings, art notions, etc. 

Dealers and lenders of 396. 
pianos and other musical 
instruments. 

Trade in refuse matters 397. 
rags, manure, and rub- 398, 
bish). 

Retail shop keepe rs with- 399. 
out definite specialty. 
Verchants on the high- 400. 
way, peddlers, hawkers, 
packmen, etc. 

Quacks, acrobats, exhibit- | 401. 
ors of curiosities, wild 
animals, etc. 

Other kinds of trade. 402. 


Accountants and cashiers. 403. 


Verchants without other 404. 


designation. 


Trade e mployes, shop-girls 405. 


without other designation. 


Shop-clerks without other | 406. 


designation, 


VI. PusBLic ForRcE. 


2nd Classification. 


Land army. 407. 
Nary. 408. 
Gendarmery and police. 409, 
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3rd Classification. 


Dealers in jewels, clocks, and 
watches, opticians, etc. 

Dealers in notions, children’s 
toys, fans, natural flowers, 
etc. 

Stationers, libraries, dealers in 
books, music, periodicals, 


book collectors. 


Dealers in engravings, paint- 


ings, art notions, ete. 


Dealers and lenders of pianos 
and other musical instru- 


ments. 


Rag dealers. 
Dealers in natural manure 


mud, sewage, manure, etc.). 


Retail shop-keepers without 
detinite specialty. 


Merchants on the highway, 


peddlers, hawkers, pack- 


men, etc. 


Quacks, acrobats, exhibitors of 
curiosities, wild animals, ete. 


Other kinds of trade. 
Accountants and cashiers. 


Merchants without other des- 


ignation. 


Trade employes, shop-girls 


without other designation. 


Shop-clerks without other des- 


ignation. 


3rd _ Classification. 
Land army. 
Navy. 


Gendarmery and police. 
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Ist Classification. 


53. PUBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


Ist Classification. 


54. RELIGIOUS 


ORDERs.! 


168, 
169. 


55. LAw. 


56. MEDICINE. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


57. INSTRUCTION. 180. 


VII. 


166. 


167. 


Classification of Occupations in the Census. 


2nd Classification. 


Public administration. 


VILL. Lipera 


2nd Classification. 


Catholic clergy. 


Protestant religion. 
Jewish religion. 
Beadles, head 


sextons, and other paid 


beadles, 


officials. 


. Magistrates and members 


of courts of every degree. 
Other men of law and 


their clerks. 


Physicians and surgeons. 


. Dentists (not physicians). 


. Midwives, accoucheurs. 


Veterinary surgeons. 


Pharmacists and herbal- 
iste. 

Nurses, shampooers, cup- 
pers, ete. 

Directors (not physicians 
of every kind of sanita- 
rium, hospital, asylum, 
etc., and their employes 
(attendants, watchers, 
workingmen, etc.). 

title 


whatever in educational 


Professors of any 


institutions maintained 
by the state, province,com- 
mune (primary schools, 


colleges, universities, etc. 


NoTre.—'! The order and nomenclature of the different 


413 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


3rd Classification. 


410. Public administration. 


ARTS. \ 


3rd Classification. 


41 


. Secular clergy (arch-bishops, 
bishops, curés, canons, vic- 
ars, 


officiating clergymen, 


priests, etc.). 


412. Regular clergy (friars or nuns 
belonging to congregations 
or religious orders). 

413. 

414. 


415. 


Protestant religion. 

Jewish religion. 

Beadles, head beadles, sextons, 
and other paid officials. 

416. Magistrates and members of 
courts of every degree. 


417. Lawyers. 

418. Public officers (notaries, attor- 
neys, bailifs, ete.) and their 
clerks. 

419. General agents. 

420. Physicians and surgeons. 

421. Dentists (not physicians). 

422. Midwives, accoucheurs. 

423. Veterinary surgeons. 

424. Pharmacists and herbalists. 

425. Nurses, shampooers, cuppers, 


etc. 
426. of 
every kind of hospital sani- 


Directors (not physicians 


and 
their employes (attendants, 


tarium, asylums, etc., 


watchers, workingmen, etc.). 
427. Professors of any title what- 
in educational institu- 
tions maintained by the state, 


ever 


province, commune (primary : 


schools, colleges, universi- 


ties, etc.). 


religions will vary with the country. 








414 


VIII. 


ist Classification. 


American 


Statistical 


2nd Classification. 


57. INSTRUCTION.— | 181. Other professors. 
Continued. 
58. SCIENCES, LET- | 182. Men cf letters. 
TERS AND ARTS. 
183. Architects, « ngineers. 
184. Plastic arts. 


1st Classification. 


59. PERSONS LIVING § 186. 


SOLELY ON THEIR 
INCOMES. 


} 3 
Ist Classification. 
188. 


60. DOMESTICS, 


189. 
190. 


191. 


IX. Persons LivinG SOLELY 


Music and the drama. 


2nd Classification. 
Proprietors, fund he 


ent income. 


Persons of occupation not 


well determined, 


DOMESTICS 


2nd Classification. 


Porters, shop and wood- 
yard clerks. 


Cooks, 


male and female. 
Coachmen and grooms. 


Other domestics. 


Association. 


lders, 


and persons of independ- 
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LIBERAL ARTS.—Continued. 


3rd Classification. 

428. Professors in private institu- 
tions. 

429. Instructors in private families. 

430. Professors in the accomplish- 

ments (music, dancing, draw- 


ing, fencing, etc.). 


Men of letters. 


rchitects. 


29 
3. Geometricians, engineers. 
134. 
435. Painters, sculptors, engravers, 


Photographers. 


designers for decorative arts. 


436. Musical artists (composers, 
instrumentalists, vocalists, 
etc.). 

437. Lyric and dramatic artists, 


dancers, chorus girls, etc. 


ON THEIR INCOMES. 


3rd Classification. 

138. Proprietors living solely upon 

the 
estates. 

439. Fund holders. 

440. of 


pensioners 


income from landed 


Persons independent in- 
the 


state and other public or pri- 


come, upon 
vate trustees. 
441. Persons of occupation not well 
determined (calling them- 
selves esquire, birger or pri- 
vat, or claiming an occupa- 
tion formerly carried on, or 
giving as their occupation 
some titular distinction, ete.) 


AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


3rd Classification. 


442. Porters, shop and wood-yard 
clerks. 
443. Cooks, male and female. 


444. Coachmen and grooms. 
445. Other domestics. 


446. Femmes de ménage. 
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X. DOMESTICS AND MISCELLANEOUS.—Continued. 


Ist Classification. 2nd Classification. 


61. PERSONS TEMPO- 192. J’ersons temporarily un- | 447. 


RARILY UNEM- employed. 


PLOYED. 


62. PERSONS OF NO 193. Persons with no occupa- 448. 


OCCUPATION, tion. 
63. NON-CLASSIFIED. 194. Children unoccupied, 449. 
school children and stu- 
dents. 450. 
$51. 
195. Inralids, insane and pris- 452. 
oners. 453. 
44. 
64. BEGGARS, 196. Beggars, vagrants, prosti- 455. 
VAGRANTS, tutes. 
PROSTITUTES. 
65. OCCUPATION 197. Occupation unknown. 456. 


UNKNOWN. 


3rd Classification. 


Persons temporarily unem- 
ployed. 


Persons with no occupation. 


Children unoccupied by reason 
of age. 

School children. 

Students. 

Invalids and hospital inmates. 

Insane. 

Prisoners. 


Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes. 


Occupation unknown. 


C. TABLE SHOWING THE DISTINCTIONS TO BE ESTABLISHED 
CONCERNING EACH OCCUPATION. 


Those Working for Their Own Benefit. 


Members of Families 
Dependent upon them. 


Under 20 20-39. 40-59. 60-00. 0-19. 20-00. 


Years. 


M. F. M. F. M. F. M. 


Employers.. 
Employes.. 
Workmen.. 
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GROWTH OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 
THE DECADE 1880-90.* 


By Car. Boyp. 


No more significant fact has been disclosed by the last census than 
the great increase which has taken place in the urban population of 
the country during the last decade. In 1890 the urban population 
constituted 29.20 per cent of the total population. Corresponding 
figures for the several censuses are given in the following table : — 


Population Inhabitants of 












Census of the Population Cities in Each 

Years. United States. of Cities. 100 of the Total 
Population. 

1790 131,472 3.35 
1800 210,873 3.97 
1810 356.020 4.93 
1820 $75,135 4.93 
1X30 12.866,020 RH4,509 6.72 
1840 17.069,453 1,453,904 8.52 
1850 25,191 876 2,897 S86 12.49 
1860 31,443,321 5.072.256 16.13 
1870 38,5583 8.071.875 20.98 
1880) 50,155,783 11,318,547 22.57 
1890 62,622,250 18,284,385 29.20 


The increase, it will be noted, has been quite regular from 1790 to 
1880, in which time the city denizens increased from 3.55 per cent of 
the total population to 22.57 per cent; but from 1880 to 1890 there 
has been a leap from 22.57 per cent to 29.20 per cent. 

This remarkable increase has been associated in the minds of the 
general public with the growth of the great metropolises of the country. 
The present inquiry has been undertaken with a view to localizing 
this increase, and to ascertaining the relation which cities of various 
sizes bear to it. ‘This has developed the fact, which it is hoped the 
accompanying diagrams will emphasize, that New York and Chicago, 
and others of their class, are not of such paramount importance in 
the growth of urban population as has been supposed. 

In diagram No. I the cities have been divided into 19 classes, and 
the facts are shown in great detail. ‘The maximum increase is found 
in cities of from 75,000 to 100.000 inhabitants, which have increased 
91.25 per cent. The striking decrease in the rate of growth of cities 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants is worthy of note. 

In diagram No. II the 19 classes ot the preceding diagram have 


* All the data for this article have been derived from Census Bulletin No 52. 
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been combined into six classes. Since each of these contains a larger 
number of cities, the percentages are less affected by accidental causes. 
It will be noted that here also cities of moderate size show the greatest 
growth. ‘Those having a population ranging from 60,000 to 200,000 
have increased 63.07 per cent; while those of more than 200,000 
inhabitants show an increase of only 56.87 per cent. 

As to the method employed the cities have been classified on the 
basis of the average of their population in 1880 and 1890. Thus, 
Toledo, with a population of 50,137 in 1880, and 81,434 in 1890, 
has been classed as a city of 65,786. Per cents, however, have been 
calculated upon the usual basis. An average population of 8000 has 
been taken as the lower limit. In grouping the cities it was desirable 
to have as many as possible in each class; but when this principle 
would necessitate the association of cities of considerable variation in 
size, it has been disregarded, and only those cities which would 
naturally fall in the same group, even though few in number, have 
been classed together. This applies especially to cities of 50,000 
inhabitants or more. Among the smaller cities larger subdivisions 


with smaller increment have been possible. 












GROWTH OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE DECADE 1880-90. 
Number Population. Increase. 

‘lass ‘laaaificati in 
Class. Classification. Group. 1890 1880 Number. | Per Cent. 
1 Cities over 600,000 4 Cities 4,468,458 3,123,517 1,345,141 43.96 
II * 300,000 to 600,000 3 1,334,686 1,045,670 289,016 27.63 
III “ 200,000 to 300,000 5 (O“ 1,324,000 1.087.946 PR) O54 97 56 
IV ‘“ 100,000 to 200,000 10 * 1.847.056 1.170.560 676.496 57.79 
Vv 75.000 to 100,000 G6 711.970 372,272 33Y,698 91.25 
VI “6 60,000 to 75,000 12 * 987,465 id 355,501 16.25 
VII “6 50,000 to 60,000 6 377,704 273,246 104,458 38.22 
VIII se 40,000 to 50,000 11 ‘sé 607 AST 391.561 915.576 d.05 
1X “6 30,000 to 40,000 > Feed 967 O82 615,557 : 7.11 
yf “ 25,000 te 30,000 6 531,884 354,181 50.17 
XI “ 20,000 to 25,000 33 915,175 568 642 60.94 
XII “ 17.000 to 20.000 32 702,048 475,336 226.712 47.69 
XIII sé 14,000 to 17,000 32 580 351,931 270.649 76.90 
XIV “ 13,000 to 14,000 21 0,831 226,982 112,849 49.71 
XV “ 12,000 to 13,000 1» 265,576 210,004 55.482 26.40 
XVI 6 11,00to 12,000 21 * 290,055 198,373 91 O82 465.21 
XVII “ 10,000 to 11,000 19 “* 244,207 149,677 94,530 63.15 
XVIII “ 9,000 to 10,000 44 * 485,250 357,875 127,375 35.59 
XIX 8,000 to 9,000 39 403,325 261,474 141,851 54 25 
Class A Cities 200,000 and over 12 Cities 7,127,144 5,206,933 | 1,920,211 36.87 
? B 60,000 to 200,000 28 +6 346,491 2.174.796 | 1.371.695 63.07 
“ 6¢ “ 30,000 to 60.000 49 * 1.951.923 1,280,364 671.559 52.45 
Dd; 17,009 to 30,000 81 * 2,149,107 1,398,159 750,948 53.72 
E “ 11,000 to 17,000 93 *“ 1,518,042 530 662 13.74 
“ Fi * 8,000 to 11,000 102 1,132,782 363,756 47.30 
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GROWTH OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE DECADE 1880-90. 








Population. Increase. 
Classification. Cities in Group. 

1890. 1880. Number. | Per Cent. 

Class I. New York, N. Y......... 1,515,301 | 1,206,299 309,002 25.62 

Cities over 600,000 > 1,099,850 503,185 596.665 118.58 

Philadelphia, Penn....., 1,046,96 847,170 199,794 23.58 

Brooklyn, N. Y....... 806,343 566,663 239,680 2.30 

Class IT. aes. j 

Cities 300,000 to 600,000 St. Louis, Mo......... 451,770 101,252 22 29 
Boston, Mass. pada 448,477 85.638 23.60 : 

Class III. Sultimore, Md......... $34,439 332,313 102,126 30.73 

Cities 200,000 to 300,000 San Francisco, Cal 298,997 65,038 27.80 


Cincinnati, ©... ....cee- 41,769 16.37 ‘ 
ke 255.664 155,134 100,530 64.80 Y 





296 908 
































New Orleans, La 039 216,090 12.01 
Class IV. Washington, D. C...... 230,392 177,624 29.71 
Cities 100,000 to 200,000 Cleveland, O....... 261,353 160.146 101.207 63.20 
Pittsburg, Penn....... 238,617 156,389 82,228 52.58 
Detroit, Mich.. we 205 876 116,340 89.536 76.96 j 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 204 468 115,587 88,881 76.90 : 
Newark, N. J.. 181,830 136,508 45,322 33.20 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 164,738 46,887 117,851 251.35 i 
Jersey City, N. J.......| 163,003 42,281 35.02 
Louisville, Ky...... . 161,129 37,371 30.20 
Rochester, N. Y. — 133,896 44.530 49.83 
Class V. Providence, R. I...... 132,146 27,289 26.02 
Cities 75,000 to 100,090 Omaha, Neb.... . - 140,45: 0,518 109,934 360.23 
St. Paul, Minn....... 133 41,473 91,683 291.07 
Kansas City, Mo........ 1: 3.785 : va 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 105, 75,056 40.48 
Allegheny, Penn...... 105,287 78,682 26,605 33.81 
Class VI. Se ree 94,923 90,758 4,165 4.59 
Cities 60,000 to 75,000 Denver, Col 35,629 71,084 199.51 
Ct OD. oc cesccccs 51,647 36,503 70.68 
Syracuse, N. Y 51,792 36,351 70.19 
Worcester, Mass. . 58,291 26,364 45.23 f 
Toledo, O 50,137 31,297 62.42 bs 
Richmond, Va.. 63,600 17,788 27.97 
New Haven, Conn...... 62,882 18,416 29.29 - 
Patterson, N. J 51,031 97,316 53.53 E 
Lowell, Mass...... - 77.696 59,475 18,221 30 64 
Scranton, Penn........ 75,215 45,850 29,365 64.05 
Fall River, Mass...... 74,398 48,961 2 51.95 
Class VII. Cambridge, Mass. 70,028 52,669 1 32.96 
Cities 50,000 to 60,000 Atlanta, Ga ieceesens 65,533 37,409 28,124 75.18 
Charleston, 8. C..... 54.955 49,984 4,971 9.95 : 
Nashville, Tenn........ 76.168 32,818 75.70 
Reading, Penn..... RP 58,661 15,383 | 35.54 
Ae 60,956 4,209 7.42 : 
Wilmington, Del....... 61,431 18,953 44.62 
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Classification. 


Class VIII. 
Cities 40,000 to 50,000 


Class IX. 
Cities 30,000 to 40,000 


Class X. 
Cities 25,000 to 30,000 


GROWTH OF CITIES.—Continned. 


Population. 
Cities in Group. 


1S8v0. 1880, 


Memphis, Tenn... .....- 64,495 33,592 
Dayton, O o 61,220 38,678 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 60,278 32,016 
Camden, N. — 58,313 059 
Trenton, N. ‘a 57, 29,910 
Lynn, Mass... 55,7 38,274 
Hartford, Conn 53,23 2.015 
St. Joseph, Mo 5 

Evansville, Ind... .. 

Oakland, Cal. 

Lawrence, Mass....... 


Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Covington, Ky. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Elizabeth, N. J 

te, FR, occscecvces 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.... 
Harrisburg, Penn..... 


‘Hoboken, N. 


Lincoln, Neb. 

Los Angeles, Cal....... 
Manchester, N. H 
Mobile, Ala.... 

New Bedtord, Mass 
eee 
Portland, Me...... 
Portland, Ore.. 

Salt Lake, Utah. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Springtield, Mass... 
Utica, N. 

Wheeling, W. Va..... 
Wilkesbarre, Pein. ... 


Altoona, Penn.. 
Augusta, Ga.... , 
Binghampton, N. Y 
Dubuque, Ia..... 
Elmira, N. Y 
Galveston, Tex. ........ 
Holyoke, Mass......... 
Lancaster, Penn 
Norfolk, Va.... 
Quincy, Il 

Saginaw, Mich. 
Salem, Maes........... 
San Antonio, Tex 
Springtield, O 

Terra Haute, Ind.. 
Yonkers, N. Y 


Increase. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


92.00 
58.28 
88.27 
39.98 
92.10 
45.60 
26.69 
61.3 


46.50 
31.67 
28.03 
40.80 
324.16 
350.64 
35.23 
6.67 
51.73 
40.21 
7.73 
163.90 
115.92 
40.04 
61.04 


340.11 
11.75 
83.52 
53.86 
16.03 


69.56 
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Classification. 


Class XI. 
Cities 20,000 to 25,000 


Class XIT. 
Cities 17,000 to 20,000 


GROWTH OF CITIES.—Continued. 


Cities in Group. 


Akron, O....... ; 
Allentown, Penn..... 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Bay City, Mich.... i 
Brockton, Mass....... 
Burlington, Ia....... 
Chattanooga, Tenn.... 
Chelsea, Mass......... 
Cohoes, N. Y.. 

Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Ta.. 
Gloucester, Mass. . 
Haverhill, Mass... 
Houston, Tex... .... 
Kansas City, Kan...... 
Lewiston, Me.. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Newburg, N. Y. 
Newport, Ky........ 
Newton, Mass. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Pawtacket, R. [........ 
Petersburg, Va. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Cal.. 
Seattle, Wash 

Sioux City, Ia........ 
Springfield, Ill. . 
Taunton, Mass.. 
Topeka, Kan pea 
Waterbury, Conn 
Williamsport, Penn. 


Youngstown, O....... 
PE, TBs a<xcvssases 


Bloomington, Il 
Canton, O _ 
oe are 
Council Bluffs, Ia... 
Fitchburg, Mass..... 
Jackson, Mich...... 
Joliet, Ill...... 
Kingston, N. Y 
Lacrosse, Wis........ 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Lexington, Ky........ 
Little Rock, Ark 
Lincoln, R. I. 
Lynchburg, Va......... 


Population. 


1890. 


27,601 
25,228 








29,100 


09 
22 509 
38 067 


° 


24,651 
27,412 


Doe 


26.8 











1880. 


16,512 
18,063 


12,892 


19,416 


10.358 





16,856 
17,180 
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Increase. 


Number. | Per Cent. 


67.16 
39.67 
17.94 
34.53 











100.57 

16.02 

125.72 

28.13 

3,09 15.93 
27.709 il 
041 a9 

8.940 48.40 
11,044 66.55 
13.72 

78.10 

27.91 

21.05 














9,608 77.30 
4,09: 29.14 
11,607 99.57 

917 15.90 
10,585 72.97 
3,222 19.47 
$911 29.48 
12,736 96.94 
6.! 47.88 
3,750 23.50 
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Classification. 


Class XII. Continued. 


Class XITI. 
Cities 14,000 to 17,000 


GROWTH OF CITIES.—Continued. 


Cities in Group. 


Macon, Ga 


Malden, Mass.......... 


Meriden, Conn 


Montgomery, Ala 
New Albany, Ind... .... 
New Brunswick, N. J.. 


Newport, R. 1 


fo Se eee 
TER wa ceuenese 


Rockford, Ill 


Sandusky, O... 
South Bend, Ind....... 


Tacoma, Wash 
Wilmington, N 


Woonsocket, R. 


York, Penn 
Zanesville, O 


Atchison, Kan 


-C 


a re 


Bayonne, N. J 


Birmingham, Ala 
Cedar Rapids, Ia....... 


Concord, N. 
Duluth, Minn 


Fort Worth, Tex...... 
| Seer 
Johnstown, Penn... .... 


Kalamazoo, Mi 


ch 


Knoxville, Tenn.. 


Lafayette, Ind 
Lockport, N. Y 


McKeesport, Penn... 


Muskegon, Mic 
Nashua, N. 
New Brighton, 


Bs 


on 


New Britain, Conn 
Norristown, Penn... 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Norwich, Conn 
Orange. N. J... 


Pittsfield, Mass..... 
Richmond, Ind. 


San Jose, Cal... 


Schenectady, N. 


Springtield, Mc 


Waltham, Mass..... 
Warwick, R. L.. 


Wichita, Kan 
Winona, Minn 


Population. 


1890. 


22,746 
23,031 
21,652 
21,885 
21,059 
18,6038 
19,457 
22,830 
21,014 
23, 584 
18,471 
21,819 
36,006 
20,056 
20.830 
20,793 


21,009 


13,963 
19,688 
19,033 
26,178 
18,020 
17,004 
33,115 
23,076 
17,565 
21.805 


17,853 


16,423 
16,519 
19,791 
17,747 
16,156 
18,844 
17,281 
16,608 
18,060 
19,902 
21,850 
18,707 
17,761 


18,208 


1850. 


12,749 
12,017 
15,540 
16,713 


17,166 
15,693 
15,748 
16,031 
13,129 
15,838 
13,280 

1,098 
17,350 
16,050 
13,940 
18,113 


15,105 
11,873 
9,372 
3,086 
10,104 
13,843 
838 
6,663 
12,122 
8,380 
11,937 
9,693 
14,860 
3,212 
»62 
397 
12,679 
11,800 
13,063 
13.056 
15,112 
13,207 
13,364 
12,742 
12,567 
13,655 
6,522 
11,712 
2,164 
4,911 
10,208 


Increase. 


Number. 


9,997 
11,014 
6,112 
5,170 
4.636 
1,437 
3,764 
7,088 
4,983 
10,455 
2,633 
8,539 
34,908 
2,706 
4.780 
6,853 


2,896 


a 1,142 
7815 
9,661 

23,092 
7,016 
3,161 


20 O77 
Oaeyntl 


16,413 
5,443 
13,425 
5,916 
12,842 
1,383 
2516 
12,529 
11,440 
5,914 
3,744 
4,719 
6,728 
3,791 
1,044 
5,637 
3,917 
3,866 
5,493 
6,247 
15,328 
6,995 
5,597 
18,942 
8,000 


Per Cent. 


78.41 
91.65 
39.33 
30.93 
28.23 
mri 
23.99 
5.01 
31.08 
79.63 
16.62 
64.30 


15 


15 


56 


31 
61 
wi 
58 
14 
53 
39.99 
oO 
7.16 
6.91 
42.68 
29.31 
30.34 
43.7 
45.75 
235.02 
59.73 
46.01 
385.71 
78.37 





a Decrease. 
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GROWTH OF CITIES.—Continued. 


Population. Increase. 
Classification. Cities in Group. 


1890. 1880. Number. | Per Cent. 


Class XIV. Alexandria, Va..... ie 14,339 13,659 680 4.98 
Cities 13,000 to 14,000 |Amsterdam, N. Y 17,336 9,466 7,870 83.14 
are 15,361 10,683 43.79 
siddeford, Me 14,443 12,651 14.16 
Columbus, Ga.. 17,303 10,123 7,1! 70.93 
Decatur, Il 16,841 9,547 92! 76.40 
Easton, Penn.. 14,481 11,924 2,54 21.44 
Eau Claire, Wis........ 17,415 10,119 7,296 72.10 
BN Bilevccececcses os 17,823 8,787 9,036 102.83 
Galesburg, Ill _ 15,264 11,437 3,827 33.46 
Keokuk, Ia. 14,101 12,117 1,984 16.37 
Key West, Fla 18,080 9,890 8,190 82.81 
Newburyport, Mass.... 13,947 13,538 | 409 3.02 
North Adams, Mass.... 16,074 10,191 5,883 57.73 
Northampton, Mass.... 14,990 2,172 2.818 23.15 
Pottsville, Penn........ 14,117 | 13,253 864 | 6.52 
Pueblo, Cal 24,558 3,217 21,341 663.38 
Quincy, Mass... 16,723 10,570 6,153 58.21 
Rome, N. Y 14,991 12,194 2,797 | 22.94 
Shenandoah, Penn 15,944 10,147 5,797 57.13 
Class XV. Stamford, Conn 15,700 11,297 4,403 | 38.97 
Cities 12,000 to 13,000 Austin, Tex 14,575 | 11,013 3,562 | 2.34 
Burlington, Vt 14,590 | 11,365 3,225 28.38 
Chicopee, Mass......... 14,050 11,286 2,764 | 
Columbia, S. C 15,353 10,036 5,317 
Dover, N. H 12,790 11,687 1,103 | 
East St. Louis, Ill 15,169 9,185 5,984 | 
Fond du Lac, Wis..... 12,024 13,094 1,070 
Jacksonville, Fla.,..... 17,201 7,650 9,551 
Jamestown, N. Y...... 16,038 9,357 6,681 
Leadville, Col 10,384 14,820 4,436 
Logansport, Ind 13,328 11,198 2,130 
New London, Conn..... 13,75 10,537 3,220 
Portsmouth, Va........ 13, 11,590 1,878 
Rock Island, Il 13,6: 11,659 1,975 
Steubenville, O 13, 12,093 1,301 
Stockton, Cal 14,4: 10,282 4,142 
Vicksburg, 13,373 11,814 1,559 
Watertown, N. Y 14,722 10,697 4,028 
XVI. Woburn, Mass.......... 13, 10,931 2.568 
Cities 11,000 to 12,000 Chillicothe, O.......... 11,288 10,938 350 
Clinton, Ia..... 13,619 9,052 4,567 
Cumberland, Md 12.729 10,693 2,036 
Edgewater, N. Y 14,265 8.044 
yo 18,553 4,633 
Hannibal, Mo.......... 12,857 11.074 
Jacksonville, Il 12,935 10,927 
Lebanon, Penn 14,664 8,778 


a Decrease, 
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GROWTH OF CITIES.—Continued. 
| Population. Increase. 
Classification. Cities in Group. 


1890. | 1880. Number. Per Cent. 


Class XVI. Continued.| Lima, O................ 15,981 | 7,567 8,414 111.19 
Pena, Wiss 0000400 13,426 10,324 3,102 30.05 
Mansfield, O. .. 13,473 9,859 3,614 36.66 
Marlboro, Mass ....... 13,805 10,127 3,678 36.32 
Newark, O ni 14,270 9,600 4.670 48.65 
Ogdensburg, N. Y 11,062 10,341 1,32 2.77 
Ottumwa, Ia........... 14,001 9,004 4,997 55.50 
Port Huron, Mich 13,43 8,883 4,660 52.46 
Portsmouth, O 12,304 11,321 1,073 9.48 
a, 11,760 12,149 a 389 a 3.20 
Sedalia, Mo } 14,068 9,561 4,507 47.14 
Shamokin, Penn 14,403 | 8,184 6,219 75.99 


Class XVII. Sheboygan, Wis........ 16,359 7,314 9,045 123.67 
Cities 10,000 to 11,000 Auburn, Me............ 11,250 9,555 1,695 17,7: 
Battle Creek, Mich 13,197 7,63 6,134 86.1 
Bridgeton, N. J..... : 11,424 722 2,702 
Brookline, Mass........ 2,103 8,057 4,046 
Gloversville, N. Y...... 13,864 | 7,133 6,731 
ae 11,079 9,105 1,974 
Lansing, Mich......... 13,102 8,319 4,783 
Manistee, Mich........| 12,812 6,930 5,882 
Middletown, N. Y..... 11,977 8,494 3,483 
New Castle, Penn...... 11,600 8,418 3,182 
Ogden, Utah.. ....... 14,889 6,069 8,820 
Paducah, Ky 12,797 8,036 4,761 
Raleigh, N. C | 12,678 9,265 3,413 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y.) = 11,975 8,421 3,554 2.20 
Spokane, Wash........| 19,922 350 19,572 5592.00 
Stillwater, Minn....... 11,260 9,055 2,205 24.35 
et, TEs been veenccns 14,445 7,295 7,150 9#.01 
Welt Tee, Be Bees cess 12,967 8,820 4,147 47.02 
Class XVIIL Weymouth, Mass.......| 10,866 aie 296 2.80 
Cities 9,000 to 10,000 Alpena, Mich 11,283 6,153 5,130 83.37 
Alton, Ill 10,294 8,975 1,319 14.70 
Appleton, Wis... 11,869 8,005 3,864 48.27 
Atlantic City, N. J 13,055 5,477 7,578 138.36 
Augusta, Me........... 10,527 8,665 1,862 21.49 
Beverly, Mass 10,821 8,456 2,365 27.97 
Bradford, Penn 10,514 9,197 1,317 14.32 
Cairo, Il 10,324 9,011 1,313 14.57 
Carbondale, Penn 10,833 7,714 3,119 40.43 
Charlotte, N. C 11,557 7,094 4,463 62.91 
Clinton, Mass 10,424 8,029 2,395 29.83 
Columbia, Penn 10,599 8,312 2,287 27.51 
Danville, Ill 11,491 7,733 3,758 48.60 
Elkhart, Ind..........- 11,360 6,953 4,407 63.38 
Flint, Mich... .....+.e 9,803 8,409 1,394 16.58 
Freeport, Ill........... 10,189 19.65 
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» 
GROWTH OF CITIES.—Continued. 
Population. Increase. 
Classification. Cities in Group. 
1890. 1880. Number. Per Cent. 
Class X VIII. Greenwich, Conn... .... 10,131 7,892 2,239 28.37 
Continued. Hazelton, Penn........ 11,872 6,935 4,937 71.19 
Hernellsville, N. Y..... 10,996 8,195 2,801 34.18 
a i re a 9,970 8,670 1,300 14.99 
rT sce retnnte 10,939 8,857 2,082 23.51 
Janesville, Wis. .. .... 10,836 9,018 1,818 20.16 
Jeffersonville, Ind. .... 10,666 9,357 1,309 13.99 
Lawrence, Kan....... 9,997 8,510 1,487 17.47 
Mahanoy, Penn........ 11,286 7,181 4,105 57.16 
Meadville, Penn........ 9,520 8,860 660 7.45 
Medford, Mass....... 11,079 7,573 3.506 46.30 
Michigan City, Ind..... 10,776 7,366 3,410 46.29 
Milford, Mass......... 8.780 9,310 a 530 a5d.69 
PN Eis <s5-ccences 12,000 7,800 4,200 53.85 
| Muskatine, Ia.......... 11,454 8,295 3,159 38.08 ' 
Oil City, Penn.......... 10,932 7.315 3,617 49.45 ; 
|Passaic, N. J........0.: 13,028 6,532 6,496 99.45 
Peabody, Mass......... 10,158 9,028 1,130 12.52 
|Pensacola, Fla......... 6,845 4,905 71.66 ‘ 
|Plainfield, N. J 8,125 3,142 38.67 i 
|Port Jervis, N. Y...... 8,678 649 7.48 
|Portsmouth, N. H..... 9,690 137 1.41 : 
| Pottstown, Penn.......- 13,285 5,305 7,980 150.42 : 
San Diego, Cal. ........ 16,159 2,637 13,522 512.78 i 
Shreveport, La......... 11.979 8,009 3,970 49.57 : 
SE eee eee 10,801 7,879 2° 37.09 r 
| Virginia City, Nev..... 8,511 10,917 a 22.04 
| West Bay City, Mich... 12,981 6,397 102.92 
Class XIX. 
Cities 8,000 to 9,000 |Adrian, Mich.......... 8,756 7.849 907 
AiomeGa, Cal... ..06 200 11,165 5.708 
Ann Arbor, Mich....... 9,431 8,061 
I Bass oie adcaeKan 8,723 7,874 
Baton Rouge, La... .... 10,478 7,197 
Beatrice, Neb.......... 13,836 2,447 
ED. ccscavcdces 9,934 8,025 1,909 
a eee 10,305 7,526 2,779 
ea 9,416 2,168 
East Liverpool, O...... 10,956 5,568 5,388 
Fort Scott, Kan........ 11,946 5,372 6,574 
Frederick, Md......... 8,193 8,659 a 466 a 5.38 
Green Bay, Wis........ 9,069 7,464 1,605 21.50 
Hagerstown, Md....... 10,118 6,627 3,491 52.68 
Hastings, Neb.......... 13,584 2 817 10.767 382.22 
Helena, Mont.......... 13,834 3,624 10,210 281.73 
Hyde Park, Mass... .... 10,193 7,088 3,105 43.81 
Ishpeming, Mich....... 11,197 5,158 85.41 
Joplin, Mo........- oes 9,943 ’ 2,905 41.28 
Lansingburg, N. Y.... 10,550 7,432 3,118 41.95 





a Decrease. 
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Classification. 


GROWTH OF CITIES.—Coneluded. 


Cities in Group. 


Class XIX. Continued. La Salle, Ill............ 





Madison, Ind... .......- 
Baetem, ©... cccccers 
a eer 
Muncie, Ind...........- 
Natchez, Mias.......... 
Natiok, Mines. ....00+..- 
ee 
Owensboro, Ky..... -... 
Peekskill, N. Y........- 
Pittston, Penn. ....... 
Roanoke, Va...... 
Spencer, Mass.......... 
Btrenter, Tl... 20 - sce 
Titusville, Pa........... 
Union, N. J 

Vincennes, Ind..... 
Watertown, Wis... 
Westfield, Mass.... 


a Decrease. 





Population. 
1890. 1880. 
9,855 7.847 
8,936 8,945 
10,092 6,836 
10,002 7,660 
11,345 5,219 
10,101 7,058 
9,118 8,479 
9,985 7.834 
9,837 6,231 
9,676 6,893 
10,302 7,472 
16,159 669 
8,747 7,466 
11,414 5,157 
8,073 9,046 
10,643 5,849 
8.853 7,680 
8,755 7,883 
9,805 7,587 


Increase. 


Number. 


2,008 

ag 
3,256 
2,342 
6,126 
3,043 

639 
2,151 
3,606 
2,783 
2,830 
15,490 
1,281 
6,257 
a 973 
4,794 
1,173 

872 


2,218 


Per Cent. 


25.59 


ao010 
47.63 
30.57 
117.38 
43.11 
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THE VITAL STATISTICS OF AN APACHE INDIAN 
COMMUNITY. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of July 6, 1893, contains 
an interesting and unique contribution to vital statistics by W. C. 
Borden, M.D., Captain, Medical Department, U.S. Army. In this 
article Dr. Borden furnishes the vital statistics of a tribe of warlike 
Indians, who have been conquered, and removed from Arizona and 
the adjacent parts in Old and New Mexico to captivity in Florida and 
Alabama. The sudden change from a roving life on dry, arid plains 
to confinement in a humid and debilitating country furnishes some 
interesting scientific results. 

The Indian statistics collected by Dr. Borden cover a period of five 
years from July, 1887, to June, 1892. The community consists of 
about four hundred men, women, and children from different tribes of 
the Apache nation stationed at Mt. Vernon Barracks, Alabama. ‘The 
notorious hostility of the Apache Indians, and their non-affiliation 
with others, have kept the community remarkably free from foreign 
blood. 

The Indians were brought from Arizona in 1886, and were con- 
fined in Fort Marion and Fort Pickens, Florida. In 1887 they were 
removed to Mt. Vernon Barracks, Alabama. Their quarters at all of 
these places were very unfavorable. At Mt. Vernon Barracks they 
lived in small, poorly ventilated cabins, which were situated in a low, 
damp hollow, so shaded by the trees that sunlight could barely 
penetrate. The Indians, accustomed to an active and a roving life, 
were unable to take care of themselves under such altered conditions, 
and they soon became demoralized, both mentally and physically. In 
1891, however, they were given new quarters, and iu a more sanitary 
location. At the same time the men were enlisted in the army, or 
were employed at paid labor about the garrison or village. This was 
a great improvement in all ways. 

The effect of these various changes may be seen in part from the 
following statistics. It would be interesting and instructive to com- 
pare the figures of this five-year period with those of the Apache 
nation under normal conditions. As there are no such statistics, how- 
ever, the differences can only be inferred. The following table shows 


the yearly condition of the community for the entire period : — 
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Mean Number Present. Deaths. Births. 


Death Rate 
Per 1000, 
Birth Rate 
Per 1000. 


Women. 


Women. 
Children 
(Under 12 


1887-88 4.64 46.44 
1888-89 a6 38 y 48.96 43.66 
1889-90 i : . >| 28 3 109.69 86.73 
1890-91 { 33 Be ; 142.58 48.51 
1891-92 : \ 3 f : 109.75 75.61 


— 
— 
pP 


Totals 


The most striking features of this table are the excessively high 
birth and death rates. For the former Dr. Borden gives two main 
causes. Que of these is the great freedom of union between the 
sexes; the other is the practice of polygamy. ‘These two facts are 
sufficient to explain why the birth rate is so high, while the num- 
ber of men is so much smaller than that of the women. When the 
women approach the menopause the men take younger wives, and 
thus all of the women have as great a chance to bear children as there 
would be in a civilized community where the sexes are equal in num- 
ber. In comparing this birth rate with that of a civilized community, 
therefore, it must be borne in mind that in such a polygamous state 
the number of births would remain constant. An increase of men 
would not increase the number of births, but would decrease the 
birth rate. 

The death rate for the five years was even higher than the birth 
rate. The chief causes of death are shown in the following sum- 


mary :— 


Number of Deaths Each Year. Total - 

is : er 

Causes of Death. for Cent 
1887-88 1888-89 1889-90 1890-91 1891-92 5 Years. ‘ 


Tuberculosis... i 18 
Acute diarrhea oan : 13 
Chronic diarrhea f 4 
Mal-nutrition (children) ee : 5 


Other causes 13 
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Among the other causes of death were old age, peritonitis, pneu- 
monia, croup, ete. 

Thirty-two of the 39 deaths from diarrhceal complaints were chil- 
dren. Infant mortality is comparatively high in civilized countries, 
and it is not extraordinary that it should be high in this community, 
for the children, after being weaned, are fed upon adult food at once. 
This was true, of course, during the normal life of these people, but 
under the changed conditions the food of the adults was extremely 
poor, because the Indians did not know how to keep and prepare it. 
Infant mortality, therefore, must have been greater than during the 
roving life of the Apache nation. 

It is quite probable that the high death rate from tuberculosis is 
due to the altered mode of life. From a free life in a dry, rarefied 
atmosphere the Indians were brought to a life of confinement in a 
moist atmosphere, and in a debilitating climate. Such a great change 
can be safely brought about only by gradual adaptation, and Dr. 
Borden states that tuberculosis is a result of the sudden change. 

The various forms of tuberculosis varied with age. For example, 
pulmonary tuberculosis affected men and women about equally, while 
children suffered less. Enteric and meningeal tuberculosis, on the 
other hand, affected children almost exclusively. These diseases 
increased steadily during the five years, and the number of deaths 
was greater for the last year than for any year previous, in spite of 
the improved surroundings. If the number of deaths from these 
causes can be decreased as time goes on, the efficiency of modern sani- 
tary measures, and the adaptibility of a race to an entirely new envi- 
ronment will be proved. It is to be hoped that further statistics may 


be forthcoming va this interesting subject. 


G. N. C. 





